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FIDELLE. 



"What do you say to going home, Dick?" 
aid Silvester Seymour to his brother, as they 
tood in their boat, fishing in the lake of UUes- 
vater. 

" I have no objection, Sil. I will go if you 
ike," replied Richard. " The fish are very shy, 
certainly." 

" Yes ; and it is so desperately hot," said Sil- 
irester, adjusting the plume of fern-leaves which 
lie had stuck in his cap to keep the files off his 
^e. 

"So it is, Sil!" exclaimed Richard, as he 
drew in his fishing-rod. " I had not thought 
about it before; I have been so intent upon 
catching that cunning old perch. Look at him 
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there, among the stones ! Is not he a fine fel- 
low ? " Bessie/* said he, turning to his little 
sister. " Poor, Bessie ! you are quite tired ? ** 

Bessie waa Ijring at the stern of the boat, 
with her arms round her sleeping dog. Her 
brother had to stoop down to look under her 
bonnet before he could see her face. " Quite, 
Dicky," she replied, with an affectionate smile, 
though two large tears ran down the cheeks of 
the patient child. 

" For shame, naughty little Bessie ! " said 
Richard. " Why didn't you speak before ; for 
you know that we would have gone home di- 
rectly, whenever you were tired ? " 

" Then row me very fast now, Dicky," she 
replied, as she patted his sunburnt cheeks with 
both her litde hands. " Row me very, very 
fast ; and make an air to cool me again." 

Richard, as he took his oar, looked back at 
Silvester with a smile ; signifying, " She forgets 
that this will make you and me ten times hotter 
than before." Silvester nodded and laughed, 
as much as to say, " Never mind, let us please 
her;" and taking the other oax, he turned the 
head of the boat towards their home, and away 
they went, swiftly cutting through that dark 
broad mirror, on whose surfiwe they left a line 
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of lights which marked their course even from 
shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, the little girl hung her hands 
into the cool water, and felt happy again. No 
one else would have been thus permitted "to 
stop the way of the boat," as it is called ; but 
Bessie was privileged to amuse herself with feel- 
ing the rushing wave between her fingers. It 
was one of her few pleasures ; for Bessie was 
blind! 

She had not always been blind ; so that she 
had more intelligence than many of those who 
are suffering under a similar calamity ; and her 
parents had improved and instructed her by 
every means in their power. She possessed an 
excellent memory, great sensibility, a sweet, 
patient, and affectionate temper, and much 
thought and reflection for so young a child. 
Every one loved her, and endeavoured to con- 
tribute to her enjoyment, and few beings in the 
world were happier than the blind chUd. She 
was the constant companion of her brothers in 
all those pursuits in which by any means she 
could partake ; and she returned their kindness, 
by a sportive affection, which rendered her 
doubly dear to them. At this time she began, 
as was her custom, to sing to her brothers as 
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they rowed. She chose to-day their fisiTouriti 
song,— 

^ Bow brothers, row; the tide nms fiist. 
The rapids are near, and the dajlightV past," &c. 

" I wish the daylight were passed ! '* cried 
Richard, when she had finished her song. " It 
is a regular dog-day,** added he, rousing up the 
dog with his foot as he spoke, and making him 
shake his ears, and open his great dark eyes> 
In the mean time, Silvester had turned his head 
to see how nekr they were to land, and he per- 
ceived that they were close upon their father's 
boat-house, and landing-place. 

" Mind the pier, Dick ! There ! One stroke 
more. That's right," he exclaimed, and seizing 
hold of the chain at the head of the boat, he 
sprung out to fasten it to the ring in the great 
stone of the pier. The dog, with a long blue 
ribbon streaming after him, which was fastened 
to his collar, was out of the boat in a moment ; 

• 

but he lay down as soon as he reached the 
gravel walk, to wait for his little mistress. She 
was lifted carefully out of the boat by her 
brother Silvester, who carried her in his arms 
over the wet stones of the pier, and into the 
walk which led up to the house. Here he set 
her down — gave her the other end of the blue 
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ribbon ; the dog got up without any one bid* 
ding bim ; and away went the happy blind child, 
led by her faithful guide, while the two boys 
remained behind to put up their tackle, and 
get the *' Lovely Emma" into dock for the 
night. 

Bessie had had this dog nearly two years, 
and he had proved a most invaluable friend to 
her. He had been so well taught, that, under 
his guidance, Bessie could wander about safely 
all over the grounds and gardens ; though there 
were many dangerous places, and the lake itself 
on three sides formed the only boundary to 
them* 

Fidelle knew how ta avoid every danger; and 
Bessie followed him about in happy confidence, 
fearing nothing. She would sometimes sing to 
him the words of the Scotch song, — 

" I follow wheresoever you lead. 
Ye canna lead to ilL" 

She was always willing to stop when he 
seemed to wish it ; and this was sure to be in 
the safest, or the warmest, or the driest, or 
the most shady place that could be selected; 
or it was near some one who could converse 
with and amuse little Bessie while she rested 
hcrselfl Then, as soon as she was tired of 
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rambling^ she had only to say to the dog, 
" Home^ Fidelle," and he would immediately 
take her home the best and shortest way, lead 
her to her own chair in the drawing-room, and 
then, having done his duty, he would compose 
himself comfortably to sleep at her feet. It is 
easy to believe that such a dog was a great 
favourite in the house ; and, truly, it is difficult 
to say which was the greatest pet, the blind 
child or her dog. 

It happened that this afternoon, the gentle- 
man who had given Bessie this-dog was calling 
upon her father and mother. 

He lived in the south of England ; but, hav- 
ing been into Scotland, he came ten miles out 
of his way to see his friends at Ulleswater. He 
was extremely sorry to find that the children 
and FideUe were out when he arrived ; and as 
his time was limited, and as he had every reason 
to fear rain if not a thunderstorm, he was 
reluctantly obliged to order round his horse, 
and proceed on his journey. He left his love 
for his three young friends, and his hopes that 
Fidelle deserved the name. 

After Mr. Moore was gone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour returned to the occupations from 
which they had been so agreeably interrupted, 
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and soon after Silvester and Richard entered 
the study, and were husily engaged for some 
time with their Latin and Greek. If any one 
thought of Bessie, it was supposed that she was 
in the nursery; where were her piano-forte, 
her hobbin machine, her implements for basket- 
making, and other suitable employments for 
her. When tea was brought in at seven o'clock, 
Mrs. Seymour desired that Miss Bessie's maid 
might be told to bring her young lady down 
stairs. The maid presently appeared, and said 
that Miss Bessie was not up stairs, and that she 
had seen nothing of her since dinner. A look 
of anxiety passed round the circle at the tea- 
table. 

" She came home with us at five o'clock, 
mother," said Richard. 

" And I carried her myself safely into the 
shrubbery," added Silvester. 

" Fidelle was with her ? " asked Mr. Sey- 
mour. 

" Certainly, Sir," replied his son. 

" We must search for them," said Mr. Sey- 
mour, rising. " They must be somewhere 
about." 

" Probably she has fallen asleep somewhere, 
mother," said Richard. " It was so sultry^ and 
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she was so muph tired ! Let us all go and seek 
them." 

At this moment the servant entered th^ 
room ; he looked very pale, and did not speak. 

" Haye you heard any thing of Miss Bessie, 
John ? ** asked his master. 
• *' Only of the dog. Sir," repUed John. "Phi- 
lip is just come in from Ambleside, and he says 
that he met Fidelle beyond the Tun, at Patter- 
dale, running at a great rate." 

'* Perhaps he mistook the dog, John." 

** No, Sir ; he could not mistake the dog," 
replied John, " for he had the blue ribbon fast- 
ened to him, and when he offered to stop him, 
the dog struck up into the woods to avoid him." 

" He has followed his old master, then ! Mr. 
Moore is gone to Ambleside, John." 

** I was thinking so. Sir," replied the man. 

*' But, my dear Amelia," continued Mr. Sey- 
mour, turning to his wife, whose anxiety was 
very great, *^ still there is no cause for alarm. 
Fidelle has forsaken Bessie ; but she could not 
walk far! She must be somewhere in the 
grounds, or on the road towards Patterdale." 

" But she will be much frightened. Think 
what two hours are to a blind child thus de- 
serted ! " said Mrs. Seymour. 
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** Perhaps she may have fidlen asleep, mm 
Richard supposes^ and not yet have discovered 
that her dog has left her. At any rate, we 
must find'! her. John! send out the servants. 
Boys I you and I will go in opposite directions. 
My dear Amelia, let Griffiths stay with you ; 
and when any body brings tidings of the dear 
child, let the great dinner bell be rung, that 
every one may immediately be informed.** 

So saying, the party instantly departed ; and 
Mrs. Seympur and her old housekeeper were 
left alone in the house. They searched over 
every part of it, and looked through the offices 
and stables, without success. They then re- 
turned to the drawing-room and the kitchen, 
and awaited the result in a state of painful 
suspense, which was gradually heightened as 
time went on, and the darkness of a cloudy and 
moonless night increased. 

The evening had been so close and hot, that 
every window and door in the house was wide 
open, and as Mrs. Seymour gazed out upon the 
lake, and listened to its quiet gurgle among the 
stones before the windows, the dreadful idea 
seized her mind that her child had fallen in, 
and she shuddered. Unable to endure the 
thought, she rose, and went out continually, 
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whenever she heard the sound of footsteps 
approaching the house on either side. Again 
and again she asked the eager question, " Is 
she found ? " only to receive the constant reply, 
'* No, there are no signs of her any where ! " 

The search now became more difficult, owing 
to the increasmg darkness; and the anxious 
party wandered about even to distances which 
it seemed impossible Bessie could have reached ; 
so hopeless and uncertain had they become. 

The intense stillness in the house was only 
occasionally broken by the distant sound of the 
voices calling out the name of the lost child ; 
and then, again, nothing was to be heard but 
the groaning of the old housekeeper as she 
rocked herself backwards and forwards in her 
chair in the kitchen. The clock struck ten, — at 
that instant a vivid flash of lightning illimii- 
nated the whole heavens, and was followed by 
a loud clap of thunder, and by torrents of rain. 

" Oh, my child ! " exclaimed Mrs. Seymour, 
while tears rolled down her pale face. The 
housekeeper brought in lights, which, in her 
sorrow, she had before forgotten ; and when she 
saw the trouble of her beloved mistress, she 
tried to comfort her, though her own eyes were 
red with weeping. Mrs. Seymour, however, 
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was not a person to indulge a useless aad a 
selfish grief. She immediately considered what 
she could do for the comfort of all those who 
were abroad in the storm. She assisted her 
housekeeper in laying out a change of clothes 
for every one of them. She ordered food and 
refireshment to be set out ready on their return ; 
but, most particularly, she thought of every 
thing which could be wanted to sooth and com*- 
fort her poor wet and ^shivering child when she 
should be brought in. She prepared the bath, 
the clothes, the bed, and the cordial. 

When all was done, she returned to her soli- 
tary seat in the drawing-room. The violence 
of the storm had abated, but the lightning was 
still vivid, aAd the thunder continued to roll 
among the hills. Eleven o'clock struck. The 
trust and patience of Mrs. Seymour were 
severely tried. She covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. At that moment, 
close beside her, within the open window, the 
sweet voice of her child, saying, " Don't cry, 
mamma ; I'm come back ! " made her start with 
surprise. She lifted up her head, and beheld 
the little girl, wet and cold, kneeling by her 
dog on the carpet. Instantly the overjoyed 
mother was kneeling beside them, and had 
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folded both Bessie and the dog in a long 
embrace* 

Bessie sobbed as her mother called her by 
every name of endearment ; and the dog licked 
the hand that held him^ as if to ask pardon for 
his fault. Bessie at last spoke. '* Don't cry^ 
dear mamma. God took care of me ; '* and she 
stroked her mother's cheek with her chill hand. 
This recalled Mrs. Seymour to her duty. She 
rose up, and carried her trembling child to the 
kitchen, crying out, ** She is come back — she is 
come home ! Ring the great bell, Griffiths ; 
ring the great beU ! '* 

As the joyful peal resounded from hill to 
hiU, it carried thankfulness to many heavy hearts 
that night ; but long before the dispersed party 
were collected at home, poor Bessie was laid in 
her qidet bed, and her. mother seated beside 
her. The housekeeper was to receive and to 
assist all those who came in, and no one was 
permitted to approach the room" where the tired 
child lay. Mrs. Seymour, seeing the state of 
weakness and fatigue which Bessie was in, had 
prudently forborne to ask her any questions, or 
agitate her feelings by any further display of 
thankfulness or affection. She seated herself 
beside her, with a face of calm love, and held 
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eftclLliaiid of her dear child in hers to comfort 
and reassure her. All that was spoken between 
them were these few words — 

'^ I am not fiightened, mamma ; but I cannot 
help trembling." 

** No, my love ; it is because you are tired.** 
And then by and bye — 

*^ Don't go away, mamma; I like to have 
you with me. But does papa know? ** 

" Yes, my dear child, they all know now. 
Go to sleep, and you will be better." 

The composing draught which she had taken 
soon laid Bessie in a sound sleep ; and then Mrs. 
Seymour gave up her seat to the servant, and 
went down stairs to congratulate her husband 
and sons upon the happy termination of their 
mutual anxieties. She was assailed with many 
enquiries of — " Well, mother, where has she 
been ? " and " How has she borne it ? " and " How 
did Fidelle get to her again ? " &c. none of which 
was she able to answer. Silvester and Richard 
were amazed to find that she had not so much 
as asked one question of their sister. 

" Indeed, my dear boys," replied Mrs. Sey- 
mour, " I considered that I acted a wiser and 
kinder part in keeping silence. We shall hear 
it all in time; but considering Bessie's sensi- 
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biKty, and seeing in what a nervous state she 
was, I thought of nothing but keeping her mind 
as quiet aa possible." Here Mrs. Seymour 
looked at her husband, as if hoping for his 
approbation. Mr. Seymour replied, " The satis- 
fying of our curiosity is indeed of no conse- 
quence in comparison with the peace of mind 
of our dear child ; and I do agree with you, 
that, in her pecuEar situation, it is particularly 
desirable that such an accident should leave 
as light an impression as possible upon her 
mind. You would not wish to see your sister 
a victim to fear all her days, my. dear boys? 
Remember what an increase of pleasure it is to 
her to be able to ramble about in the country 
by herself!" 

Mrs. Seymour, continued, — " I should even 
wish, if you approve of it, that to-morrow morn- 
ing we should wait till we see what state Bessie 
is in on waking, before any of us remind her 
of the events of this awfiil night." Her hus- 
band replied, " Let it be so. Let nobody ask 
her any questions. Let her ^ story come out in 
her own way, whenever she leads to it." 

The boys could not help exclaiming against 
such a self-denjring ordinance; and Richard said, 
that he was certain he never could have patience 
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to wait long. " Nay, my dear boy," said his 
mother, smiling upon him, " do not we all 
know that you are patience itself whenever 
Bessie's good is concerned?" 

Mrs. Seymour now desired to hear from each 
the history of their search ; and the conversa- 
tion ended as it had begim, in vain conjectures 
as to the place where Bessie could have been 
concealed for so many hours. 

The next morning Bessie continued asleep at 
a late hour ; and her mother gave strict orders, 
that when she awoke, and while she rose, no 
questions should be asked her by her maid. 
When breakfast was nearly ended, the drawing- 
room door opened, and Bessie appeared with 
her usual calm, sweet expression of counte- 
nance. Her father, as usual, met her, and led 
her to her chair ; and she made her accustomed 
morning salutation to each, and began her 
breakfest. Her own quiet face was singularly 
contrasted with the looks of curiosity, affection, 
and interest, which surrounded the table. But 
these, alas ! she could not see. 

Nobody spoke. Presently Mrs. Seymour 
made a remark on the flowers in the green- 
house, to which Mr. Seymour replied, and then 
all was silent a^ain. 

c 
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At last, Richard became impatient, and burst 
out with, " It's very provoking * * * * " 
and stopped. 

" What is very provoking, Dicky?" asked 
Bessie in her affectionate little way. Mrs. 
Seymour put her finger on her lips. 

" It is very provoking * * that * * I have 
got three great, monstrous, difficult problems 
to learn to-day, my darling," said Richard, lay- 
ing his hand upon his EucUd, and making at 
the same time a face of comic misery at Sil- 
vester, who was laughing at him. 

" I think," said his father, " that it is very 
provoking that Dick cannot have a little more 
patience ; do not you, Bessie ? " 

" He is idle to-day I am afraid ; Dicky must 
be whipped, papa," said Bessie, patting her 
brother on the shoulder as she spoke. 

At that moment Fidelle scratched at the door, 
and Silvester rose to let him in. The moment 
that the dog beheld his young mistress, nothing 
could exceed his joy, which he exhibited in the 
most extravagant manner. He barked, jimiped, 
ran round and round, and at last placed himself 
beside her on the chair, licked her hands, and 
wagged his taiL Bessie's cheeks glowed, and 
she burst into tears. " O Fidelle ! Fidelle ! 
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naughty Fidelle!'* she exdaimed; and she 
welit to the sofa where her mother was seated, 
and putting her arms round her, she laid her 
head upon her shoulder. She seemed as if she 
would have said, ^* but I found my dear mamma 
again." 

Wlien she was able to speak, she turned her 
fece up to her mother, and said, " Was not it 
very curious, mamma, that Fidelle should come 
back again to me at last? " 

** Fery curious ! my dear child," replied her 
mother. Richard was about to ask Bessie a 
question, but he was stopped by a look from 
his father. 

" I thought thai; I never should lave him 
again, nevery" continued Bessie. " But when I 
heard him coming barking along, and bursting 
through the bushes, O! mamma, it was. such 
joy! I cried then more than I had done all 
before ; but that was not because I was sonsy^ 
but because I could not help it. And though I 
was very cold and stiflF, I got up directly, and 
said, * Home, good Fidelle,' and he brought me 
so nicely down from that place ! He made me 
go so careftdly through the bushes, and round 
the great rocks, that I only tumbled down 
twice." 

c 2 
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** And where were you, my dear Bessie ? " 
asked her father. 

" I do not know where, indeed, papa. But 
Fidelle dragged me a long — long way. I can- 
not think what was the matter with him; he 
pulled so, and went so fast, and did not mind 
me when I called out, ' Home ! ' which I did 
very often indeed; and I tumhled down very 
often, and he did not mind. I cried very 
much then, because I thought it was so unkind 
of him. But you always told me, papa, not 
to leave loose of the ribbon ever, so I ran on 
as well as I could after Fidelle, who was in a 
great hurry, and we went up such rough places, 
and through trees, and I do not know where. 
At first, I thought we were going to old Mar- 
garet's cottage. But we never came to it, 
and I thought Fidelle never would stop. At 
last he stopped, and I sat down on the ground, 
and I believe that I left loose of the ribbon, 
for I heard Fidelle running about among 
the dead leaves, and at last I could hear him 
PLO more. ' I called, and called, but he would 
not come ; and then I thought if my dear 
papa knew how naughty Fidelle had been, 
he would be very sorry, and would send him 
away." 
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"And did not you try to come home, my 
dear? " said Mr. Seymour. 

^' O, yes! papa, I tried; but I could not. I 
went a little way, crawling upon the moss, but 
when I put out my hand, the ground was gone 
away, and I thought that I heard the sound of 
the water; so I threw a stone down, and it 
made a great splash a long way down. And so 
I said, * K it please thee, O God ! do not let me 
be drowned ; ' and I went back till I came to a 
tree, and I put my arms round it and held quite 
fast. I could not help crying a little, mamma ; 
but then I thought that God would take care 
of his little blind child, who could not help her- 
self; and that it was very wicked to cry. And 
I said quite loud up the coUect I had learned 
in the morning ; and it was a great comfort to 
me, mamma.** 

** Which of the collects was it, my love ? " 
asked Mr. Seymour. 

^* This one, papa ; " and she repeated with 
great feeling the following prayer : — 

" Almighty God ! who seest that we have no 
power in ourselves to help ourselves ; help us 
both outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in 
our souls, that we may be defended from all 
adversities which may happen to the body, and 
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from all evil thoughts which may assault and 
hurt the soul, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen." 

" I believe, mamma," continued Bessie, after 
a pause, " I believe] that I fell asleep very soon 
after that. I do not know how long it was, but 
the thunder woke me, and the rain — how it did 
rain!" 

" Yes, my love, it was a very violent storm," 
replied her mamma, kissing her cheek, " and I 
was very uneasy about you on account of the 
rain. I knew that you were not afraid of the 
thunder." 

" No, manuna, I like the sound of the thun- 
der ; the great rumbling in the sky. It startled 
me just at first, because when I awoke I could 
not think where I was. But when I remem- 
bered, I thought that papa certainly now would 
miss me, and come out and find me." 

" Yes," said Richard, " we had been looking 
for you in every direction ever since eight 
o'clock. Did not you hear us calling for you ? " 

" I heard people's voices at a distance calling, 
and I shouted out very loud, but nobody an- 
swered me. And at last I thought that my 
dear papa would never, never come ; when all 
at once I heard Fidelle barking a long way 



off, and in a moment I felt his warm body upon 
me, and he licked my hands and face, and was 
so glad ! I never saw him so glad : not even 
just now. Where could he have been all that 
long time, papa ? " 

" We believe that we know where Fidelle 
went to, my dear Bessie," replied her father. 
" He went after his old master to Ambleside." 

". Has Mr. Moore been to see us, papa ? " 

" Yes, love ; he spent an hour or two with 
your mother and me yesterday in his way from 
the North ; and he was much disappointed not 
to see you and Fidelle. You were out with 
your brothers fishing, and we did not know in 
what direction you were gone." 

" How unfortunate ! " exclaimed Bessie ; *' but 
Fidelle saw him I dare say. O, Fidelle! Fi- 
delle ! poor Fidelle ! If that was your reason 
for running away from me, I will not think iU 
of you any more." And she called the happy 
little creature to her, and loaded him with 
caresses. 

" Bessie, my dear child, come here to me," 
said her father. Bessie obeyed, and was soon 
seated upon her father's knee. 

" I have one little request to make, which I 
believe you will very readily grant." 
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" I know what it is, papa," replied Bessie, 
colouring a little. " You wish me not to he 
afraid of going ahout again with poor Fidelle. 
Papa, I will not be afraid." 

" Nor shall we any of us be afraid," said Mr. 
Seymour, looking affectionately at his wife as 
he spoke. " Fidelle has only given us an 
additional proof of his fidelity and sagacity, in 
thus visiting his old master." 

" But he might have deposited Bessie in the 
house before he started, the rascal!" said 
Richard, 

"So he might, to be sure," said Mr. Sey- 
mour. " But his returning to her at last 
shews such an amiable and repentant disposi- 
tion, that we can forgive him ; cannot we, 
Bessie ? " 

*' Yes, papa," replied the little girl. Her 
mamma added, " that as Mr. Moore was not 
expected to revisit the North for many years, 
such an accident was not likely to occur again ; 
and we will write to him," she added, " to give 
us due notice of his approach in future, that we 
may all be ready to welcome him." At this 
moment the servant brought a note in for his 
master. " How did this note come, John ? " 
" By a return chaise from Ambleside, Sir." 
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" Very well ; there is no answer." And when 
the servant had left the roomi Mr. Seymour 
continued, " This is a note £rom^ Mr. Moore, to 
inform me of Fidelle's visit; and to express a 
hope that he has reappeared among us, and not 
caused us any uneasiness by his absence. Here 
is a message to you, my dear, in the postscript," 
added' Mr. Seymour, handing Mrs. Seymour 
the note. 

" This explains where Bessie was taken to," 
she said, as she glanced at the note. 

^' How ? How mother ? " exclaimed the two 
boys. 

*^Mr. Moore tells me that he found the plant 
I mentioned to him, after much difficulty, 
growing on the top of Fir Nab." 

" Fir Nab, mother ! " said Silvester. " Im- 
possible ! " 

" The very place that I said all along we 
ought to examine," said Richard ; " don't you 
remember, father ? " 

" Indeed I do, my boy ; but I considered it 
so far off, so out of the road, and so inacces- 
sible, that it was quite useless to look up 
there." 

" But it was a very bad road, papa, very," 
said Bessie, with a sigh. " If you were up 
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there," slie continued, " you could easily tell 
whether it is the place ; for my gloves are left 
upon the grass, I beUeve." 

** Let us all go and see," said Mrs. Se3nnour, 
" It is a delicious morning after the rain ; as 
ftdl of rejoicing as we are after our distresses. 
Let us enjoy it. John shall carry you, love, if 
you like to go with us." 

" I should like to go very much, mamma, if 
you please," replied Bessie ; " and I can shew 
you exactly where I was, and how I put my 
arms round the tree. I shall know the tree, 
because I peeled off the bark as much as I 
could, to amuse myself. It was a birch tree." 

The party soon after set out on their little 
expedition, accompanied by Fidelle. After 
following the public road some distance, they 
turned down a cattle track which led to the 
water's edge, and afterwards crossed a rough 
wooded field in the direction of Fir Nab. 

" Mr. Moore must have come exactly this 
way. These are the marks of his horse's 
hoofs." 

" And a rough road it is for a horse. It 
is bad enough for a lady,' said Mr. Seymour, 
giving his hand to his wife, and assisting her up 
the steep and broken ascent of the hill, " This 
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comes of a mania for botany^ you will please to 
observe," added be. 

At last, after mucb toiling and creeping 
through bushes and briers, the party stood upon 
the sununit of the bold rock, which is called, 
from its crown of pine trees. Fir Nab. And 
here they soon found, not only the flower in 
question, but the pair of gloves, and the peeled 
biixih tree. The party stood round the little 
girl as she again spoke of the events of the last 
evening; while Fidelle lay in the sunshine 
snapping at the flies, in perfect unconcern, as 
if he had nothing to do with the matter imder 
consideration. 

" How &r is the edge off" from here, papa ? " 
asked the blind child. 

" About three yards," replied Mr. Seymour ; 
and they all turned to look down into the lake 
below. It was a fearfiil sight, but no one made 
any remark. They did not wish that Bessie 
should know what danger she had been in. 

After a few moments' silence, Mr. Seymour 
called Fidelle to him, and drew out from the 
spring roller on the collar, the long ribbon 
which was fastened to it. Then he raised up 
his little girl, and kissing her, said with a 
kind, but authoritative tone, " Bessie, my dear. 
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Fidelle has got on a beautiful new ribbon this 
morning for you. Let him take you home." 

Bessie coloured. But she immediately took 
hold of the ribbon, and replied, " He shall, 
papa, take me home.*' 

Silvester sprung forwards, patted the dog, 
and crying out, " Home ! Fidelle," led his little 
sister down the first steep descent, saying as 
they went, " Never fear, my dear sister, you wiU 
go beautifully." Then he left her to the guid- 
ance of her dog, and sprung up again with a 
bound to his mother's side, to whom he whis- 
pered, " She will go very safely, mother. There 
is quite a track worn now ; and it is better to 
begin directly." 

" Certainly, my dear son; I quite approve, 
I quite approve." 

The old servant, John, however, was not so 
easily satisfied. He stood for some time twist- 
ing a bit of stick in his fingers. At last he 
took courage, and touching his hat, said, " If 
you please. Sir, this is an ugly road for Miss 
Bessie, and I don't feel so sure of the dog this 
morning. May be you would wish me. Sir, to 
follow after them ? " 

" Well, John," replied his master, *' I have 
no objection to your following behind to see 
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that no accident happens, provided tliat you 
keep at a sufficient distance, and do not go 
near them, even if Miss Bessie stumbles; which, 
I trust, she will not do. I particularly wish that 
she should not think anybody is wacthing her." 
" And give Fidelle something to eat, John, 
if he behaves well," added Richard. 

" Yes, Sir." " Very well. Sir," said John, 
as he descended the brow, burst through the 
bushes, and disappeared. 

The father, mother, and sons, stood for some 
time in silence on the top of the rock, gazing 
on the magnificent view which it commands ; but 
they were not thinking of the view. Their 
minds were engrossed with thoughts of a dif- 
ferent kind. At last, Mr. Seymour spoke. 

" What a blessing diat child is to us ! Thank 
God that her life is spared !" 

" We can never be thankful enough," added 
Silvester, who had not till now been aware how 
deeply his happiness was concerned in the well- 
being of his little sister. 

" And still more," added Mrs. Seymour, '*we 
can never be sufficiently thankful for the prin- 
ciples and dispositions which we have discovered 
in our dear i Bessie. Young as she is, she al- 
ready knows the pleasures and the blessings of 
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religion; and I think we may say, though she 
is our own child, that she is not unworthy 
to be held up as an example to every one 
who shall hear the story of the Blind Child 
and her Dog." 
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" R^AD me that beautiful verse again, Mary 
dear," said Widow Mason to her little girl, who, 
seated beside her mother's sick-bed, was read- 
ing the words of the Book of Life to one who 
was fast entering into the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

" Leave thy fatherless children, and let thy 
widows trust in me," repeated Mary, in a tone 
which, though quiet and low, was perfectly au- 
dible in the stillness of the little cottage. .The 
rays of the setting sun streamed ii;L through the 
small casement, and were reflected from some 
well-kept pieces of furniture, which shewed like 
reUcs of better days, lighting up the lowly but 
beautifully clean bed on which the poor sufferer 
lay, and the pallid face and wasted hand which 

B 
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almost rivalled in whiteness the cap and sleeve 
that inclosed them. 

" Mary," the dying woman faintly continued, 
" those blessed words are a comfort indeed to 
me now, for I must soon be taken from you, 
and leave you and James alone in the world; 
but the Lord, who has been my stay in my 
widowhood, will be a Father to you as long as 
you keep his commandments and walk in his 
ways, which I hope you will always strive to do. 
I have tried, as &r as I was able, to teach you 
the way in which you should go, and I hope 
that when I am laid at rest with those that are 
gone before, you will not forget your bring- 
ing up." Here the poor woman paused, quite 
exhausted by the exertion of saying so much. 

Mary was not surprised to hear her mother 
speak in this way, though it was the first time 
she had ever heard her allude to her approach- 
ing death, for the neighbours had all told her 
that Mrs. Mason could never be better. She 
sat with the tears streaming silently down her 
cheeks, her eyes fixed on the pale, still counte- 
nance before her, and scarcely daring to move 
or breathe, lest she should disturb the slum- 
ber into which she thought her mother had 
fallen. 
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In a few minutes^ Mrs. Mason again spoke : 
" Is James gone for Neighbour Lee ?" 

" Yes, mother, some time since ; I expect 
they will be back directly." 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the cot- 
tage door opened, and James, accompanied by the 
kind old neighbour, who had been Mrs. Mason's 
friend and nurse during her illness, came in. 

" Raise me up, Mrs. Lee," said the dying 
woman fidntly, " I feel so oppressed." 

Mrs. Lee raised her, and supported her in 
her arms, but her head fell back, and after a 
few indistinct sentences, expressive, as far as the 
listeners could catch them, that she died in the 
fulness of Christian faith and hope, her spirit 
returned to God who gave it. 

Three days afterwards, her remains were laid 
to rest by the parish, the furthest comer of 
the church-yard, surroiuiding the fine old parish 
church of Great Malvern, of which place Mrs. 
Mason had long been a resident. As the lowly 
procession passed its gateway, a party of newly 
arrived visiters, consisting of an elderly clergy- 
man, a lady, and a young girl on a donkey, 
had just left one of the hotels to enjoy the mild- 
nei^ of a fine spring afternoon, and had paused 
near the church, struck by the beauty of the 
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scene. They were persons to whom the sorrows 
of life in their humblest form were sacred, and 
they respectfiilly withdrew to a little distance as 
the coffin was carried past, and looked with 
affectionate interest and sympathy on the two 
Httle mourners, who, each holding a hand of 
their kind neighbour Lee, and clothed in such 
scanty black as their penury permitted, tearfiilly 
followed their poor mother to the grave. Dr. 
and Mrs. Kirby had learned to feel for others, 
by having been taught themselves in the school 
of affliction. Dr. Kirby was a clergyman in the 
north of England, an excellent man, and a 
devoted minister of the Church of Christ. His 
wife was in all respects worthy of him, and both 
of them had passed through the trials with 
which it had pleased God to prove them, in a 
manner becoming the disciples of Him who was 
made perfect through suffering. They had lost 
an only son, and two 'beautiful girls, who were 
successively carried off by consimiption as they 
grew up ; and they had now brought their 
youngest and only surviving child Constance to 
Malvern, to spend the trying months of spring 
there, in the hope that its mild and salubrious 
climate might ward off a threatening of the 
same fatal complaint. 
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As the orpKanSy and the few neighbours and 
.Mends, who had assisted in paying the last 
duties to the departed, returned to the deserted 
cottage, they perceived three men at some little 
distance before them, who stopped before its 
closed door, and knocked loudly. On a nearer 
approach, they discovered that one of these per- 
sons was Judson, the butcher, who owned the 
cottage. He was a hard, unfeeling man, to 
whom poor Mrs. Mason had, unfortunately, 
owing to her long illness, got into considerable 
arrears of rent ; and as her last days had been 
embittered by his threats of making distress for 
his money, and turning her out to die in the 
workhouse, the neighbours justly concluded 
that now, having heard of her death, he was 
come to seize the goods, and that the men who 
were with him were sheriffs' officers. 

'* He might have waited till the poor creature 
was cold in her grave," said the warm-hearted 
Mrs. Lee. " How did he know that the corpse 
was not lying in the house now ? And the chil- 
dren, the poor children, what must become of 
them?" 

As they drew near the cottage, Judson turned, 
and on observing them come forward, said 
harshly to Mary, — 
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" Are you Betty Mason's girl ?*' 

" Yes, Sir," replied poor Mary, trembling. 

" Well, did she leave money to pay my rent ?" 

" Not that I know of, Sir." 

" Then I must take what I can get," growled 
he. " In these hard times a man must look 
sharp after his own, if he does not mean to be 
cheated on all hands." 

They all went into the house together. No 
opposition was made to the entrance of the 
bailiffs, and all stood silently by, as Judson and 
one of the men proceeded to tear down the 
furniture, while the other went for a cart to 
convey it away. Poor Mary*stood trembling, 
as the bright table and the clock, which she 
had had such pride and pleasure in polishing, 
were removed and carried off; and James began 
to cry when he saw some little prints of the 
Prodigal Son, which had long been his peculiar 
treasure and delight, seized and taken down; 
but nobody spoke tiU they began to move the 
beds, when Mrs. Lee's feelings would not any 
longer be controlled. " Surely," she exclaimed, 
" you will not be so hard-hearted as to take the 
bed from under them : and where are the poor 
fatherless and motherless creatures to sleep 
to-night r 
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" There's the workhouse for them," replied 
Judson, who was one of the overseers of the 
poor, " and too good a place by half for them." 
At the sound of the workhouse both the chil- 
dren began to cry, and clung to their friend 
Mrs. Lee, Their sobs irritated Judson still 
more, and in a brutal tone he exclaimed, 
" Come, bundle off with your things ; well have 
no crying and roaring here. Molly Lee, take 
the children to the workhouse gate, and tell 
the master I sent them." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Lee," cried Mary, " don't let us 
go to the workhouse, don't let us go to the 
workhouse." Mrs. Lee sat down on the win- 
dow seat, and seemed lost in thought ; at last 
she said, as if to herself, " I cannot contrive it 
any way." 

" I am sure," said Mary, " I could do some- 
thing for myself and James, if we did not go 
into the workhouse." 

" You, child!" said Mrs. Lee, turning quickly 
round to her, " why what could you do ?" 

" I have helped my mother often at the glove- 
making," she replied ; " I think I could do that. 
There is a dozen pair in that box, that mother 
got before she was so ill, and could never finish ; 
let me try if I can finish them/' 
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" Well, Mary,** said Mrs. Lee, her counte- 
nance brightening up with an idea that had 
just struck her, " I have thought of something. 
You know the little loft in the roof of our cot- 
tage ; do you think, if we got some straw, you 
and Jemmy could sleep there for a bit, till we see 
if you can do any thing to keep yourselves ? If I 
could I would be glad to do more than that for 
you, but God knows that is out of my power. 
It is as much as I can do to keep myself, and 
my poor crippled husband, and more too, some- 
times ; but if you can make shift in the loft for 
a while, you shall be kindly welcome to that, till 
you have tried what you can do at the gloves ; 
so come home with me, and let us leave this 
hard man." 

Mary tied up the few clothes they possessed, 
and gave the bundle to James to carry, taking 
charge herself of her mother's Bible, and of the 
dozen pairs of gloves which she had not re- 
turned to the manufacturer in Worcester, for 
whom she worked. Before they left the cot- 
tage, Mrs. Lee told Judson, that the orphans 
were to find a shelter with her for the present, 
and asked whether they might not be allowed 
a triflb from the parish. 

"Not a farthing," replied the angry over- 
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geer^ whom she interrupted in the act of care- 
fdUy stowing his prey in the cart "The house 
is open to them if they please^ hut if not^ let 
Ihem starve/* added he, with a hrutal oath. 
Mrs. Lee, with diflSculty, smothered her resent- 
ment^ and walked off briskly towards her own 
cottage, followed by the children, who could 
not trust themselves to take a last look of their 
own old home, but hurried after the only friend 
they had in the world. 

Mrs. Lee's announcement of the shelter she 
had offered the children was received with a 
burst of querulous impatience by the poor para- 
lytic old man who sat by the fireside in the 
single room of which the cottage consisted; 
but his wife, who was accustomed to the infir- 
mities of his disease, heeded it but little, and 
busied herself in making the gruel for his sup- 
per, while she set Mary to scrape some potatoes 
for theirs. When both were boiling on the 
fire, she bade Mary follow her up the little 
ladder into the loft, which lay under the thatch 
of the house. It was a wretched place. Even 
the little girl could scarcely stand upright in 
any part of it, and the worn covering looked 
but little able to resist either wind or rain ; but 
Mary, who had been brought up by her mother 
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in much of the honest pride of independence, 
felt, that if she and Jemmy could in any way 
manage to keep possession of it without taxing 
Mrs. Lee for their support, it would he a palace 
in her eyes. She swept it out, she wiped the 
single pane of glass hy which it was dimly 
lighted, and she contrived to hang up an old 
ragged piece of patchwork, to divide the lowly 
chamber into two. 

While these little preparations were making, 
Mrs. Lee went to a neighbouring farm where 
her husband had worked for many years, to beg 
a bundle of straw for the orphans to lie on. 
Farmer Goodwin, a kind-hearted man, hap- 
pened just at that time to be superintending 
the littering down of his fine team, and will- 
ingly granted her request, loading her with a 
bundle, under which she could hardly be per- 
ceived as she staggered back ; and desiring her 
to send the little boy to fetch a basket of pota- 
toes for himself and his sister. - 

When the straw was spread for them, and 
they had eaten a hot potatoe for supper, they 
laid themselves down to rest. Mary's thoughts 
were working too busily for sleep soon to visit 
her lowly couch. She was trying to form .some 
plan for the future for herself and her brother, 
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and limited as her knowledge and experience 
were, in thoughtfiilness, owing to the circum- 
stances of her early life, she was more like a 
woman than a child. 

" James," said she, after she had been rumi- 
nating long, " I am thinking, that when I have 
finished the gloves, and take them to Worcester 
to Mr. Walker's, you must go with me, and we 
will try to find out imcle John Mason. Per- 
haps he could get you work at the china-works, 
where he goes. Don't you remember that 
Billy Jackson went there, and got eighteen- 
pence a week by turning a wheel ? " But Mary's 
observation and question fell on an unconscious 
ear. James had been fast asleep for some time, 
and before long the images in Mary's busy brain 
began to grow confused and indistinct, and she 
too fell asleep. 

At break of day she was awakened by the 
twittering of the swallows in the thatch above 
her head, and quickly jimiping up and dressing 
herself, she sat down on the floor just under the 
pane of glass already mentioned, and opened the 
parcel of unfinished gloves that her mother had 
left. She was pleased to find that more was 
done at them than she had expected, and taking 
up the needle which had dropped out of her 
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poor mother's weak hand only a very short 
time before her death, she began carefiilly and 
diligently to go on with the work. She had 
done a good deal before she heard Mrs. Lee 
stirring below, or thought it time to call up 
James ; and when Mrs. Lee summoned her 
down, she took her work in her hand, and with 
eyes sparkling with modest hope, shewed it to 
the good woman. 

Do you think that will do, Mrs. Lee ? ** 
Wait till I get my spectacles on," said she. 
" Well, really, child, I did not think you could 
have done it so well ; I cannot tell where your 
mother stopped, and you began." 

" O, but Mrs. Lee, that is because she was 
so ill. She could jiot work well, you know." 

** Well, well, child; I hope some time or 
other you will be able to work as well, or better 
than she ever did." 

Mary was so diligent at her work, that it was 
ready to take home to the manufacturer at the 
end of the week ; and as Mrs. Lee approved of 
her plan for James, they both of them early on 
Saturday morning got into a neighbour's cart 
going to Worcester market, in which they had 
been promised a lift. 

When they came in sight of the bridge going 
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into Worcester, and saw the great letters an- 
nouncing the china-manu&ctory of Messrs. 
Right and Barr just on the other side, they got 
out of the cart, and walked up to the large 
entrance gates ; but the notice, ^^ No admission 
except on business," prevented their attempt- 
ing to go in, and they seated themselves on 
some steps close by, waiting till they should 
see some one come out, of whom they might 
venture to enquire about their imcle. They 
had always heard from their mother that he 
worked in this manu£ictory, but they had never 
seen him that they could remember, for he had 
, not once been to visit their poor mother, or 
shewn her any kindness, since their father's 
death, and there seemed therefore but small 
chance that he would now do any thing to help 
her little orphans. 

After waiting some time a workman came 
out, from whom they ventured to enquire 
whether one " John Mason worked there." 

" Yes, he does," said he, " but he's not at 
work to-day." 

" Do you know where he lives. Sir?" 

** Somewhere in St. Mary's Lane, I believe," 
returned the man. 

Having got the direction to St. Mary's Lane, 
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the two children soon found their way there, 
and, after a few enquiries, reached their uncle's 
house. It was a small house, in a narrow back 
yard, which was close and very disagreeable. 
On knocking at the door, it was opened by a 
dirty looking woman with a very red face. 
*' What do you want ? " she crossly asked. 
" Is John Mason at home ? " said Mary, 
timidly. 

" Yes," replied his wife ; " what is your busi- 
ness with him ? " 

" We are James and Mary Mason, from Mal- 
vern," said the little girl, " and we are come to 
tell my uncle that our mother is dead." " 

" Well, we can't help that, I suppose," said 
their ill-natured aunt. 

" Let the children come in, Kitty," said their 
uncle, (who had been listening to what had 
passed,) in a gruff, surly tone of voice. He was 
sitting smoking by the fire in his shirt sleeves, 
dirty and unshaved, and every thing about the 
place looked wretched, not from poverty, but 
from untidiness and neglect; a good dish of 
veal cutlets and bacon, however, was crackling 
in a frying-pan over the fire. " Well," said he, 
" and so you say your mother's dead, and I 
suppose you axe come a beggings, but I tell you, 
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once for all, I have nothing for you — wages are 
bad, and living high ; and the parish is bound 
to take care of you, and so you may go back 
and tell them." 

" We are not come a begging uncle," said 
Mary, rather proudly; " we had rather work for 
ourselves." 

" Then what did you come for ?" said he. 

" We came," said Mary, " to see if you 
thought James could get any thing to do at the 
china-works. I hope Mr. Walker will let me have 
work, as my mother used to have from him." 

*^ Well," said Mason, after a pause, " I don't 
say but what I could get the boy something to 
do if he is good for any thing, for they are want- 
ing hands at the works just now ; I could get 
good wages with him. 111 engage, wife," conti- 
nued he, turning to his wife, who had returned 
to her frying operations. 

*^ And is the boy to stop here ?" said she. 

** To be sure, where else should he ? " retorted 
her surly husband. 

" And where is he to be put, so full of lodgers 
as the house is ? " 

" Pooh ! nonsense, you can find some hole or 
comer to put him in I warrant, if you try, so 
let us have no more words about it. You may 
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leave him, girl, I say ; but don't you be coming 
troubling me any more, do you bear ? " said he, 
rising and opening the house door. Mary 
paused and lingered, still holding James's hand. 
Now that her plans for him had apparently 
succeeded to the full extent of her wishes, 
she felt as if she could not bear to part with 
him. There was something about the place 
and the people so very different from what they 
had been used to in their own clean, neat home, 
with their dear mother, that her heart sunk at 
the thought of leaving him. James, too, began 
to cry, but her irresolution was soon ended, for 
her uncle taking her by the shoulder, pushed 
her to the door, and scarcely allowing her to 
say good bye to her poor little brother, slammed 
it behind her. 

She walked slowly and sorrowfully down the 
yard, and stopped before she weiit out into the 
street to try to recover herself, and to wipe 
away her tears. At last, having comforted her- 
self with resolving to come again very soon to 
see whether he was happy, she went with her 
work to the glove-manufactory. 

She saw Mr. Walker himself, and giving the 
parcel into his hand, said, "I have brought 
hack the gloves. Sir, that Mrs. Mason had last." 
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He opened the parcel, and said, after exa- 
mining the work, " They are not nearly so well 
done as usual, and she has kept them a very 
long time." 

" Yes, Sir," replied Mary, " she was so ill 
that she could not do them well, or get forward 
with them, and she died before they were 
finished." 

« Who did finish them, then?" 

" I tried to do them. Sir, as well as I could." 

" Very well,^ said Mr. Walker, " I am to pay 
you for them, then ? " 

** If you please. Sir." 

While Mr. Walker was opening a drawer to 
take. out the money, Mary was endeavouring to 
summon courage to ask him for some more 
work, and as he put her mother's last small 
earnings into her hands, she said, " I should be 
very glad. Sir, of a little more work, if you 
thought I could do it." 

" I cannot trust you with gloves of this qua- 
lity," answered Mr. Walker, " but I have no 
objection to try you with some of an inferior 
kind, if you like." 

" Whatever you please. Sir," said Mary; and 
Mr, Walker called to his foreman in the cutting- 
room for some gloves of a commoner sort, which 

E 
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Mary received with a curtsey, and carried away 
with her. 

When Mary reached Malvern again in the 
evening, she had much to relate to her good 
friend, Mrs. Lee, who took almost a mother's 
interest in the affairs of the poor orphans. 
Before she went up into her little loft for the 
night, she gave Mrs. Lee all the money she had 
received from Mr. Walker, saying, that she 
hoped it would be enough to supply all her 
wants till she had been able to eitrn some more. 

The next day being Sunday, Mary went, as 
she had regularly been accustomed to do, to 
church. On entering the gates, she passed Dr. 
and Mrs. Kirby, and their daughter Constance, 
who were lingering outside till the ringing of 
the little bell should annomice that service was 
about to commence. As she passed them, she 
raised her eyes, and made a respectful curtsey. 
" The very little girl, mamma, that we were 
speaking of," said Constance, smiling ; " shall I 
stop her ? " — " She is gone into church abeady, 
love," said Mrs. Kirby, " we must try to find 
her again as we come out." 

They all followed into the house of prayer. 
The pew into which the Kirbys, as strangers, 
were shewn, was in a part of the church which 
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gave them a sight of the benches where the Sun- 
day-school children were placed, and the quick 
eye of Constance soon discovered Mary seated 
at the end of one of the fonns. 

Constance had felt very much interested in 
this little girl ever since the day of the fimeral, 
and she had a little plan for assisting her, which 
occupied her thoughts a good deal. This may, 
perhaps, be some excuse for her, if it is con- 
fessed that her eyes frequently wandered from 
her own prayer-book, to watch the manner and 
deportment of her little friend. She soon dis- 
covered, by Mary's lowly and reverent beha- 
viour, that she well knew in whose holy house 
and presence she was standing, and her interest 
in the poor little orphan grew stronger and 
stronger. 

When service was over, the Sunday-scholars 
remained standing in their places, while the rest 
of the congregation passed down th*e aisle'. Dr, 
and Mrs. Kirby, and Constance, waited outside 
the church till they came out, and watched with 
pleasure the little procession pouring out of the 
venerable building. As Mary passed, Constance 
touched her on the shoulder ; the little girl, sur- 
prised, stopped, and Constance leading her a 
Kttle off the path, out of the way of the childreu 

E 2 
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who were following her, said, " May I ask what 
your name is, my little girl ? " 

** My name is Mary Mason, Ma'am." 

" Your father and mother are dead, are not 
they?" 

" Yes, Ma'am." 

" Then whom do you live with, Mary ? " 

" I live mth Molly Lee, Ma'am." 

" Is she some relation to you ? " 

" No, she's only a neighbour, Ma'am." 

** And where does she live ? " 

" Her cottage is up that lane, beyond the 
turning there that you see to your right hand, 
past the ash tree." 

" Well," said Mrs. Kirby, who with the Doc- 
tor had been listening to all that was said, " we 
shall try to find it to-morrow morning. Will 
you be at home, little girl? for we want to 
know whether you can do something for 



us:" 



Yes, Ma'am, I shall be at home," said Mary, 
with a curtsey. 

" Then good day now, my little lass. To- 
morrow morning we shall see you again." 

Thus dismissed, Mary ran off home, her 

thoughts full of wonder what that nice lady and 

gentleman, and the beautiful young lady who 
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looked so pale, and had spoken so kindly to her, 
could want her to do for them. Molly Lee was 
equally puzzled, and it served them as a suhject 
for thought and talk all the rest of the day. 
Early next morning, Mary Mason, dressed as 
neat and clean as she could make herself, was 
to be seen seated on a little wooden stool in the 
door-way of Mrs. Lee's cottage, working away 
diligently at her gloves in the fresh open air. 
Thoi^h it was quite too early for the visit she 
had been promised, if any one had been watch- 
ing her, they would have seen her head often 
raised to look down the lane whether any body 
was coming. But she looked, and looked again, 
and finished one side of her glove-finger after 
another, and yet they came not. At last, when 
to her impatient feelings the day was half worn 
away, though it was as yet early in the fashion- 
able morning, as the sun had not reached the 
meridian, she saw the party coming up the lane. 
Mrs. Kirby walked first, and Dr. Kirby fol- 
lowed, urging on with his stick a beautiftil 
donkey, on which Constance rode. As they 
came nearer, Mary rose to receive them, her 
countenance glowing with bashfulness and plea- 
sure ; and such was her agitation, that she did 
not perceive that all her work Ivad feUftw oS \sftY 
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knee into the road^ till Mrs. Kirby picked it up 
and returned it to her. 

" Well, Mary," said Constance, smiling, " is 
this your cottage ? how neat it looks ! " 

" It is Mrs. Lee's cottage, please Ma'am, but 
she lets me sleep in the loft." 

" Walk in. Ma'am ; pray walk in. Sir," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lee, bustling forward, and smooth- 
ing down a clean apron which she had hastily 
tied on when she heard that the company was 
arriving ; " pray come in. Miss ; it's a poor place, 
but there's a chair if you will be pleased to sit 
down." 

Dr. Kirby lifted Constance from the donkey, 
and they all entered the cottage. Poor old 
Thomas, seated in his accustomed comer by the 
fire, looked sadly bewildered at the sight of ** so 
much quality ; " but Dr. Kirby, by his kind and 
Christian manner of addressing him, soon set 
him at ease, and led him to talk of all his afflic- 
tions and sufierings, to which the good clergy- 
man listened with patient sympathy, while his 
wife and daughter talked to Molly Lee and 
Mary, " So you work for some of the Worces- 
ter glovers, I suppose, Mary ? " said Mrs. Kirby. 

" Mr. Walker, Ma'am, has let me have these 
gloves to try.''^ 
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" Yes, Ma'am," interrupted Molly, " you see 
these children, — for there are two of them, a boy 
and this girl, — ^when their mother died, were to 
go to the workhouse, the overseer said. But it 
almost broke their hearts, and mine too, I'm 
sure, to think of that ; for they had been brought 
up quite differently by their poor mother that's 
gone — a. decent, striving woman she always was, 
and the best of neighbours to me ; so Mary said 
she thought they could do something to keep 
themselves, if they did not go into the work- 
house. It was not in my power. Madam, to 
do any thing for them, except just to let them 
have the httle place up above to sleep in, 
and that they were kindly welcome to, I told 
them." 

** Well, that was very good of you," said Mrs. 
Kirby, when Molly paused at last to take 
breath. " Is the boy here still? " 

" No, Madam. She," pointing to Mary, " took 
him to Worcester on Saturday, and left him 
there with an uncle, a brother of their father's, 
who will get him work at the china-manufactory ; 
and she brought back with her a parcel of gloves 
from Walker's for herself to do. They are two 
good, industrious children," continued Mrs. Lee, 
** and I hope, by the blessing of God, they will 
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do very well, and not be beholden to the parish, 
nor nobody." 

" It is very satisfactory to hear all this," said 
Mrs. Kirby, " and you have shewn yourself a 
wise and good friend to these poor children, Mrs. 
Lee ; we wish to befriend them too, but I am 
almost afraid the plan we came to propose, will 
interfere with your employment for Mr. Walker." 

Mary looked as if she wished she knew what 
Mrs. Kirby 's plan was. The latter understood 
the look, and immediately replied to it. 

" I must tell you, Mary," said she, " that Dr. 
Kirby has bought the donkey you see at the 
door for my daughter's use while we remain at 
Malvern, which will, probably, be for some 
weeks, or even months ; and we are wishing to 
meet with some steady, well-behaved boy or girl 
to take charge of it, and to attend my daughter 
when she rides out. Constance wishes very 
much to have you, Mary, for her little attend- 
ant, if you can spare the time, and if you think 
sixpence a day sufficient pay for giving up so 
much of your time, as you must do, for my 
daughter is ordered to be a great deal in the 
open air." 

Mary's delighted countenance spoke her ftdl 
approhatjon of the scheme, and ake turned 
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towards Mrs. Lee for her sanction and approba- 
tion ; but before any thing was said, Mrs. Kirby 
added, " Do not decide hastily. Take time to 
consider of our proposal, and you can bring 
your answer to me at the Foley Arms some 
time in the evening. Good morning to you. 
Good day, Mrs. Lee ; " and Dr. Kirby having 
assisted his daughter to remount, the party 
returned in the order in which they had arrived, 
Mrs. Lee and Mary standing curtseying at the 
door of the cottage. It did not require much 
deliberation to convince either of them that the 
offer made to Mary was not one to be refiised. 
Three shilKngs, or, perhaps, three and sixpence 
a week was more than such a child could easily 
earn at sewing gloves ; and as the whole of her 
time would not be occupied, it would be in her 
power to add to her earnings by devoting her 
evenings and mornings, and all her leisure time, 
to working for Mr. Walker. So, early in the 
afternoon, she tripped lightly down to the 
Foley Arms, gave her glad consent to Miss 
Kirby's wishes, and it was fixed that she was to 
be in attendance the next day at ten o'clock. 

From that time for three months, few days 
passed in which Maxy and her sweet young 
mistress did not spend many \i0UT^ mx^\xMissj^ 
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over the beautiful hills of Malvern. Sometime^ 
alone, and sometimes with Dr. and Mrs. Kirby, 
they ascended all their heights, and explored 
all their recesses. The fresh breezes seemed to 
give Constance new life, and Mary watched 
the returning colour upon her pure pale cheek 
with the strongest interest and delight. Nor 
did Constance study with less interest the little 
simple girl who was thus her daily companion. 
Mary was not a pretty child ; but there was that 
in her countenance which it was impossible to 
look upon without love. Her clear open ex- 
pression revealed a heart in which there was no 
guile ; and Constance easily drew from her the 
little history of her past life, her future plans, 
her hopes, and feelings. She also aimed at 
making their mutual intercourse profitable, by 
instructing her in « things pertaining to Ufe and 
godliness;" and was often touched by the 
simple expressions of faith and love, the strong 
sense of duty, and the humble devotion of her 
young catechumen. 

The only alloy to Mary's perfect contentment 
during these happy weeks, was in not knowing 
any thing of the welfere of that dear little bro- 
ther, whom she loved almost with a mother's 
love; but her engagement kept her so closely 
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confined to Malvern, that she could never have 
a day of leisure for going to Worcester. Her 
work, when finished, she sent home by a neigh- 
hour, who also worked for the same glover, and 
she received a firesh supply by the same means ; 
but the woman, who was by no means good 
tempered, would never go a step out of her way 
to enquire about the poor boy. He was never 
long out of his sister's thoughts, — and the 
strongest desire of her heart, it may be said the 
purpose of her life, at this time, was, after hav- 
ing paid Mrs. Lee for her own board, to save 
money enough to buy new shoes and stockings 
to take him, the very first time she could go to 
Worcester. For this, as Constance discovered, 
she rose early and sat up late, and worked with 
untiring industry. " He wanted them badly 
before he went," she said, " and he'll be almost 
barefoot now, I am afraid." 

One beautifiil evening, Constance and Mary 
had ascended to the highest point of the hill, 
called the Worcestershire beacon, and Constance 
alighted from her donkey, that she might sit 
and enjoy one of the most splendid sunsets she 
had ever witnessed. The patient creature 
cropped the sweet short grass by her side, as 
seated on a low wall she gazed on the scene 
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before her. The mountain line of Wales, which 
bounded the horizon, was of a deep violet hue, 
and stood in strong reHef against the glowing 
sky, while the varied and beautiful county of 
Hereford lay bathed in a flood of golden light 
at her feet. She gazed, till her whole soul and 
being seemed absorbed, and she felt as if she 
were joining with all nature in a magnificent 
offering of praise and adoration to the Creator ; 
but ere long, her dazzled eye sought for rest, 
and she turned to look upon her little maiden, 
who, seated on a stone at her feet, with her back 
turned to the gorgeous west, had drawn from 
her pocket her thimble and work, and, without 
looking to the right or the left, was putting in 
stitch after stitch as fast as her nimble fingers 
could fly. " Mary," said Constance ; and at the 
sound of her name, the little girl raised a coim- 
tenance so radiant with all pure and good affec- 
tions, that Constance, struck with its expression, 
said, " What were you thinking of, Mary ? " 

" I was just thinking. Ma'am, that next week 
I should be able to buy Jemmy's shoes." 

What was there in this answet to bring tears 
into Constance Kirby's eyes ? 

It was the conviction, struck home upon her 
heart, how far nobler an offering a human soul 
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pursuing the most lowly path of duty and self- 
denial makes to the glory of the great Father 
of Spirits^ than can ever ascend from the grand- 
est and most sublime of material things. 

But it is now time to enquire what became 
of little James^ about whom no tidings reached 
Malvern during this long period. The sinking 
of heart which the poor child felt, when left 
alone in this strange place, with his miknown 
uncle and aunt, too surely foretold the misery 
and suffering which awaited him. His uncle 
soon procured him employment in the china- 
manufactory where he worked himself, and got 
him very good wages for such a child ; but the 
poor little fellow had to work early and late to 
gain them ; and as it was the object of his rela- 
tions to make what profit they could out of him, 
they only bestowed upon him the very poorest 
pittance which could keep body and soul toge- 
ther. Their house being full of lodgers, a dark 
hole under the stairs was the place they gave 
him to sleep in. Some dirty straw, and an old 
tagged blanket, his only bed. No one ever did 
any thing to clean him, or make him comfort- 
able ; in the midst of the feasting and drmiken- 
ness which were too often going on among the 
inmates of the house, he was weak and aching 
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with hunger, and no one gave him any thing, 
but a kick or a curse. He grew thin and 
.squaUd, and the Unes which his frequent burn- 
ing tears traced down his clay-covered cheeks, 
shewed that his complexion was, if possible, 
paler than the dirt which obscured it. Poor 
wretched little boy ! He had no comfort upon 
earth, but in thinking of his dear mother ; try-* 
ing to remember all that she had taught him, 
and hoping that he should soon go to her. These 
thoughts kept him from learning the wicked 
ways of those who were around him, and were a 
safeguard to him through many temptations 
which beset his path. One day as he was pass- 
ing through the market-place of Worcester, on 
his way to work, hungry and weary, for his 
cruel aunt had given him nothing but an old 
dry crust for dinner, he was stopped by a num- 
ber of people who had collected roimd a child 
which had been hurt by a cart. Unable to go 
forward, or to penetrate the crowd, he stood 
quietly waiting till there was room for him to 
pass, and he soon perceived himself to be stand- 
ing exactly before a baker's stall, covered with 
rolls and buns, the owner of which was in the 
midst of the bustle. A quick glance shewed 
him that not an eye was upon him, that he had 
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only to lift his hand, to take, and eat. The 
temptation was sore to a starving child; he 
raised his hand, and was just about to seize a 
roll, when a still, small voice within him whis- 
pered, " Thou shalt not steal." '' Lord, have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law," he murmured half aloud, and turning 
round, found another way out of the crowded 
market-place to the manufe-ctory. As he walked 
slowly along, he spied in the comer of som« 
area rails a heap of cold potatoes, which had 
been turned out of the bag of some beggar, to 
whom they had been given in charity, as not 
worth the trouble of carrying away. These the 
famished boy knew he might take, and, darting 
upon them, he seated himself on the ground, 
and was beginning his cold and cheerless feast, 
when a gentleman who had observed the 
action, came up to him, and said, " Poor child ! 
art thou very hungry ? " 

" Yes, Sir," answered the boy as distinctly as 
his mouthful of potatoes would allow him. 

" Well," said the gentleman, putting his 
hand in his pocket, and throwing down a shil- 
ling, *^ take that, and get thyself a good dinner," 
and as he turned away, he quickly brushed 
away a Xeai^ James had scarcely time for 
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thanks^ his kind beuefactor was so quickly gone ; 
but he picked up the shilling, and put it care- 
fully in his pocket, feeling that he had now a 
resource for many days. 

But the worst of James's trials was yet to 
come. His aunt, who had long been addicted 
to drinking, a habit which daily increased upon 
her, grew daily more irritable and tyrannical in 
her temper. Everybody around her suffered 
from it, but no one so much as poor little James, 
who was the object of her extreme dislike, per- 
haps because the mildness and gentleness of his 
character, and the patience with which he bore 
all her cruelties, formed so strong a contrast to 
herself. Even the other inmates of the house, 
though little better in their general habits and 
conduct, could not help sometimes remonstrat- 
ing with her on her behaviour to this poor, im- 
offending child. Often did James, as he lay on 
his wretched bed, weeping bitter tears, wish to 
run away from this home of misery, and return 
to his dear sister, by whom he sometimes feared 
he was quite forgotten, such a weary length of 
time did it seem since she left him alone in this 
unhappy place. 

Late one Saturday night he had retired to his 
miserable hole, and lay watching his aunt, who 
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^ the only other person left in the house, as 

be bustled about, already half intoxicated, and 

I her endeavours to set things to rights, only 

aking the conftision worse confounded. After 

me time, she too went ouf, and James's eyes 

5ted on the fire, which by its gentle flickering 

•ise and blaze, soothed and lulled him, and 

was just sinking into a dreamy doze, when 

was startled by the door's suddenly opening. 

is aunt entered in a hurried manner, and, as 

guessed by her appearance, in one of her 

3st furious passions. She stood, apparently 

thought, before the fire for some time ; then, 

if she had suddenly adopted her resolution, 

mes saw her take a chair, and reach firom the 

ry top of a comer-cupboard, something which 

sudden blaze firom the fire shewed him to be 

small old teapot. She took this in her hand, 

id, kneeling down before the fire, appeared to 

J busily engaged in taking something out of 

As her back was turned towards him, he 

•uld not see what it was, but he thought he 

iaxd the jingling of money. She soon replaced 

e teapot in the cupboard, and, going out 

^ain, quiet was restored in the house, and 

imes, happily for himself, fell into too sound 

sleep to be aware at what time, or in what 
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state, the rest of the inhabitants returned 
home. 

The circumstance was not recalled to his 
mind till some time afterwards ; but one morn- 
ing, before his uncle went out to his work, 
James heard him say in his usual gruff voice to 
his wife, " Kitty, reach down the teapot ; Mor- 
gan will call for the rent to-day." His wife 
started slightly on hearing these words, but 
hastened to obey. She had scarcely taken the 
old teapot in her hand, when, with well acted 
surprise, she screamed out, " It's empty 1 " 
" Empty I " shouted her husband, as he rushed 
forward to seize and examine it — " then we've 
been robbed," muttered he, gloomily. His wife 
continued to scream, and covering her face with 
her apron, appeared to burst into a passion of 
crying. 

" Hold your foolish noise, woman, can't 
you ! " growled her husband, " and let us try to 
find out who has done this." 

" He's done it, I'll warrant," exclaimed Mrs. 
Mason, taking the apron from her eyes, and 
casting a look of fury at poor little James, who: 
was sitting cowering by the door, trembling 
with fright, for the recollection of all that he 
had seen came full upon his mind; ** there sits 
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the thief, depend upon it; I always said you 
would repent bringing such beggars into the 
house." 

" I will soon find out whether he is the thief 
or not," said Mason, seizing hold of a thick 
stick, and going towards the boy, ** 111 beat 
him till he has not a whole bone in his skin, 
unless he will confess the truth about it. Come 
here, you little vagabond," continued he, catch- 
ing him by the collar, and dragging him into 
the middle of the room, while he swore a dreads 
fill oath, " did you take my money ? " 

The unresisting child raised his frightened 
eyes to the heavy stick uphfted over him, but 
in the midst of his terror, — for he knew too 
well, how surely and how heavily it would fall, 
— he found voice to say, " Indeed, uncle, I never 
touched the money." 

" O, you never did, did you ? I'll soon see 
whether I cannot make you tell a different tale, 
— take that, and that, and that," and at each 
word the stick fell with fearful violence on his 
back and shoulders. He screamed with fi:ight 
and pain, but his screams only added to his 
brutal imcle's rage, till at last tired with his own 
blows, he paused to say, " Now then, perhaps 
you will tell me what is gone with my money ? " 

F 2 
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" I did not take it/' sobbed James. 

A slight uniatentional emphasis on the I 
struck his uncle's ear. 

" Who did take it, then ? answer me that" 

There was no answer; the little boy stil 
sobbed, but he did not speak. 

" Who took it, I say ? Speak, or I'll kill 
you," continued the cruel man, again brandish- 
ing the stick over his poor little victim. The 
child's eyes were blinded by tears, or he would 
have seen his aunt's fiirious countenance fixed 
upon him, and that she was endeavouring, by 
every sign she could make, to prevent his 
making any disclosure of the real thief, whom 
she felt sure he had discovered. In the conci- 
sion of her mind when she took the money, 
which she did to pay off her score at the gin- 
shop, where they would trust her no longer, she, 
had entirely forgotten that James was in the 
house, and she now feared that she was in his 
power. But though he did not see her threat- 
ening looks and gestures, the child had fimmess 
of mind enough to resolve not to accuse his 
aunt, and he kept silence. His enraged unde 
again beat him till he could not stand ; at last, 
his agony was more than he could bear, and he 
cried out, " Oh, I'll tell you ! I'll teU you ! I 
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^W my aunt get on a chair, and take it one 
iiight" 

But his confession only brought more misery 
upon him ; for his aunt now flew on him like a 
fiiiy, tore his hair, scratched his face, and 
abused him in the most outrageous manner. 
" Turn him out, turn him out," exclaimed she 
to her husband, '^ for a thief and a liar as he 
is;^ and, pale with rage, she opened the door, 
while her husband lifted him up and almost 
flung him down the steps, cursing him, and 
bidding him begone, and never to shew his fiice 
there again to disgrace them. 

How flir the husband's suspicions of his wife 
were excited, or how tai she was able to quiet 
them, it is of no consequence to us to learn. It 
is a reUef to close the door upon them, and it 
would be happy if we could forget that such 
persons existed. 

The poor little bruised and bleeding sufferer 
was soon surrounded by all the idle, curious 
children in the court. The words thief and liar 
had reached the ears of some of them, and were 
speedily whispered round the circle. No friendly 
hand helped him to rise, but with great exer- 
tion he got up, and, supporting himself by the 
wall, crept slowly out of the court, followed by 
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all the children, who stood looking after him ^ 
he turned down the street. He crawled as fast 
as he could to get out of their sight, and turn- 
ing along a back street, he came to an open 
place where some balks of timber were piled up. 
Upon one of these he laid himself down, and all 
the grief of his httle heart burst forth. It was 
a quiet, unfrequented place, and his bitter sobs 
were heard by none, but by Him, whose ear is 
ever open to the cry of his children, — that Fa- 
ther in heaven, who was watching over the poor, 
friendless orphan, to guide and guard him 
through all his trials and sorrows. 

At last, exhausted by pain and crying, James 
fell into a deep sleep, which lasted many hours. 
He awoke with stiffened limbs and aching 
bones, but refreshed in mind ; and after a while . 
he was able to consider within himself what he 
must do. To return to Malvern and Mary was 
his immediate resolution, and he rose to put it 
in execution. He had much of the city to 
Cross before he could reach the Malvern side; 
and not liking to appear in the streets, he made 
a considerable circuit round the outskirts, so 
that by the time he gained a sight of the hills 
of his old home, the day was far spent, and he 
Was too weary to proceed. 
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[e began to wonder where he must lay his 
[ for the night, when the sight of a blazing 
c-kiln at a little distance attracted him. He 
: towards it; no one was near; the work- 
had left off work for the night and were 
, and he seated himself on a plank in the 
brtable warmth of the fire. At first, he 
ched his limbs <out towards it, and felt 
red ; but soon the gnawing pangs of hunger 
3 themselves felt, and the thought of his 
rn and friendless situation again coming 
him, his tears began silently to flow. The 
3S of the kiln lighted up his whole figure 
a ruddy glow, so that he became very con- 
Lous to two men who were prowling about 
brickfield, long before he descried their 
s approaching through the dusk. At last 
perceived them looking attentively at him, 
heard one of them say, ^* Just the lad to 
J our turn." 

le other man then coming up to James, 
him by the collar, and said, " What are 
doing here ? Why don't you go home ? " 
[ have no home to go to. Sir," answered 
js. " Will you let me stay here by the 
til night ? " 
le man, who was not the owner of the 
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brickfield, nor in any way belonging to it, 

the boy's mistaken supposition, and took aAYeeo^ 

tage of it. 

" No, my lad, I can't let you stay here ; 
where do you live, and whom do you belong to ?** 

James began his little history ; but before he 
had finished it, the younger of the two men 
gave his companion an impatient push with his 
elbow, saying in a low voice, " Come, hell do 
— ^he'll do ; let us be gone." 

" Well, my lad," said the man who had first 
spoken, ** we will take you home, and give you 
a good supper and bed, if you will do a little 
job for us." 

" That I will," said James, jiunping up with 
alacrity. 

" Follow us then," said the men. 

James followed them through many turnings 
and windings, till they reached a small and 
apparently iminhabited house, in an obscure 
lane in the outskirts of the city. One of the 
men produced a key, which soon admitted them 
through the back door. The house was quite 
empty, excepting the kitchen, where a bed and 
other things gave signs of its being inhabited. 
They soon unlocked a cupboard, and produced 
a loaf and some cheese, of which poor little 
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'*'^es received a large slice. When his hunger 
^^ satisfied, one of his new firiends bade him 
So and lie down on the bed, and go to sleep ; 
adding, " We will call you when we want you." 
James was willing enough to obey, and undis- 
tmrbed by any suspicions of the characters of 
Iiis associates, or of the nature of the employ- 
ment they had for him, he had scarcely stretched 
himself out on the bed, when his deep breath- 
ing proved how soundly he was asleep. 

He lay undisturbed till past midnight, when 
he was roused by one of the men shaking him, 
Emd calling out, ^^ Come, my lad, jump up, and 
follow us.'* 

Being suddenly roused fi:om deep sleep, he 
could not all at once collect his scattered senses, 
but almost mechanically followed the two men, 
who went out, locking the door carefully after 
them. When he came to his full conscious- 
ness, he perceived that the younger of the two 
men carried a dark lantern, and that they were 
silently and cautiously directing their steps 
towards the country, through the most retired 
bye streets they could find. 

As James followed close after them, a fearftd 
misgiving seized him, that they were going on 
9ome unlawftil business, in which he was to 
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take a part; and his heart grew chill with 
dread. 

It was a dark night. There was no moon, 
and the sky was covered with thick clouds, 
which were rapidly driven along by a high 
wind. The poor boy, as he walked on, raised 
his eyes towards heaven, where a bright star at 
that moment appeared through an opening in 
the clouds. It seemed to him, as if his mother 
were looking down upon him, and the thoughts 
and feelings that rushed over the desolate child, 
were almost overpowering. It required a great 
struggle to keep himself from bursting into 
tears, but he made the exertion, and with 
success. 

After walking on in this manner for some 
time, they came at last to a high garden wall, 
and here thS men paused for a minute, and 
whispered to each other, as if in consultation ; 
then they crept silently along, close under the 
wall) till they reached a high pair of iron gates, 
which gave admittance to a large old-fashioned 
mansion, standing back from the road. 

On trying the gates, they were foimd locked ; 
but the younger man climbed over them with- 
out difficulty, and then assisted his companion 
in lifting James over. They then struck into 
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^6 shrubbery which bordered the wall on each 
de, and when they thought themselves quite 
)ncealed by the bushes, they crouched down, 
id began to puU out picklocks, chisels, and 
her implements of house-breaking, which they 
amined and arranged by the light of their 
itern. Nothing was said to James, who re- 
ined standing by them, his mind in a state 
the most painful agitation. At last, having 
npleted their preparations, they silently rose 
go, and touched James's shoulder in sign 
,t he should follow. Under the shelter of 
> shrubberies they cautiously approached the 
ise, which stood on a high terrace, up to 
ich there was a long double flight of steps. 
. was dark and still, and James, as he crept 
3r his conductors, hegird nothing but the loud 
iting of his own heart. They quietly moimted 
steps, and glided along the terrace till they 
le to a glass door which opened on to it, and 
ich lay in the deep shade of the building, 
re they began with their instruments to cut 
; a pane of glass, and the panel of the shutter 
dnd ; and James grew gradually aware what 
ir intentions were with regard to him, and to 
convinced that he was to be put through, the 
e thus made, that he might unfasten the 
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locks and bolts^ and give them admittance. H^ 
became more and more terrified; his si 
knees knocked against one another, and 
teeth chattered quite audibly. 

" What's the matter with the lad?" muttered 
one of the men, as the light from the lantern, 
turned suddenly full upon him, displayed his 
frightened, trembling figure. " Lend us the 
flask, Bill," growled he in an under tone, *^ we 
must put a little heart into him ; " and taking 
the brandy-bottle which his companion pro* 
duced, he held it to the boy's mouth, and poured 
a quantity down his throat. The sudden sd-- 
mulus, though given to a degree that at any 
other time would have confused all his fiiculties, 
seemed now only to clear them, and nerved him 
to make a desperate efibrt to escape from the 
toils in whicli he was beset. 

'^ I will die, rather than do it," he said within 
himself; and, fixed in this firm resolve, he stood 
calm and self-possessed, watching the moment 
when he might slip away, and endeavour to 
escape in the darkness ; and frdly purposing, if 
the men overtook and caught him again, to raise 
a cry that should rouse the inmates of the man- 
sion. At last the moment came, and while 
they were both busily engaged in putting the 
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^Hng stroke to their operation, and had their 

oackfi turned to the place where he stood, he 

■lipped quietly aside, and then set off, running 

Mith desperate energy. The robbers were so 

intent on their work, that they did not perceive 

his escape, till they were roused by a loud 

{»ercing shriek of agony, which made them start, 

and look round. 

" The little villain is off," exclaimed they 
with a dreadful curse. Hardly were the words 
uttered, when another loud moan of pain was 
heard, and immediately after a window was 
opened in the house, and the heavy toll of an 
alarm-bell sounded through the still night air. 
It was now the time for the robbers to be fright- 
ened; tJirowing down their lantern and their 
tools, they fled for their lives, and had scarcely 
cleared the iron gates, when the door of the 
house opened, and the master of it, attended by 
several men-servants with lights, and armed 
with guns, swords, pokers, or any weapon they 
could seize hold of at the moment, came out 
to enquire into the cause of alarm. 

Godded by the moans, which still continued, 
they came round the terrace, and stumbled over 
the tools and lantern, which had been thro\^Ti 
down in the place where the men had been 
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attempting to break into the house ; but havi^^^ 
hastily searched round, and finding no one, th^^^ 
went on in the direction of the sounds, whic^ 
they could still hear, though they grew faint^^ 



and fainter. At the foot of a steep flight 
twenty steps, which led from the terrace into 
flower garden below, they found poor little^ 
James lying bleeding, and now almost insensible-- 
from pain. As he was rimning with his fiill 
speed in the darkness, and not knowing whither 
he was going, he had knocked his head violently 
against one of the statues which stood on each 
side of the steps already mentioned, and was at 
once precipitated to the bottom, and in the fell 
he had broken his leg. 

" So young, to be so wicked ! " exclaimed the 
master of the house, compassionately raising the 
suffering child. " But there must be more of 
them. Do you, William, and the other men, 
search the grounds, and endeavour to catch 
them; I will carry this poor child into the 
house ; he must be taken care of. He may yet 
be saved from perdition," said the good man to 
himself, as he lifted up James, after the servants 
wexe gone to execute his orders. 

" Indeed, indeed, Sir, I am not a wicked 
^kgy/' James struggled to say, but Jus voice we^ 
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®^ fiiint, that the gentleman could only just 
^stinguish the words. 

^r. Lambert, the gentleman into whose 
*^^ixds this poor child had thus fallen, was a 
Member of the Society of Friends. He was a 
^an of extensive wealth and influence, which, 
^gether with his time and exertions, he devoted 
^ the good of his fellow-creatures. He united 
to great warmth of heart and enthusiasm of 
character, a sound and discriminating judg- 
ment; so that what he planned wisely, he 
executed zealously, in the wide sphere of bene- 
volence which he had chalked out for himself. 
It was rather a curious coincidence, that the 
subject on which his thoughts had been of late 
the most occupied, was the very painful one of 
youthful delinquency ; so that the sight of so 
young a creature as little James, apparently 
leagued with a gang of housebreakers, and 
already engaged in an act of felony, instantly 
awakened those feelings of pity and sorrow 
which his late course of thought had made 
familiar to his mind. In his habitual visits to 
the gaols and bridewells within a wide circuit 
round his home, Mr. Lambert had become but 
too conversant with the dogged countenance, 
the sullen, averted eye, and hardened manner 
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which characterize the young and ndseiabl^ 
victims of crime ; but^ to his surprise^ nothing 
of this expression could he discover in the little 
fellow whom he had now carried into his spa- 
cious and comfortable kitchen, and laid upon 
chairs, that the injuries he had received might 
be examined into. On the contrary, the hoj 
rested his mild soft blue eye on Mr. Lunbert 
with the most perfect openness and trust, and a 
gentle, grateful smile struggled with the suffer- 
ing and anguish his countenance expressed, 
which touched the good man to the very heart 
Haviag summoned the females of his household, 
who had all been roused by the alarm, and hav- 
ing put his little prisoner into the charge of his 
wife, a woman in whom the Mth that worketh 
by love brought forth fruit an hundredfold, 
Mr. Lambert went out to see what his men- 
servants were doing. He found them return- 
ing in different directions from an unsuccessful 
search through the gardens and grounds, and 
having thus ascertained that the thieves had es- 
caped, and that all was now safe, he ordered the 
doors and windows to be carefully fastened again, 
and all the family retired to rest once more, 
excepting an experienced and valuable nurse 
whom Mrs. Lambert left in charge of the boy. 
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His head was severely bruised, and the rapid 
^Welling and inflammation of the broken limb 
^9xisei him the most acute suffering; so that, 
^twithstanding the care of his watchful nurse, 
^d the fomentations with which she endeavoured 
to alleviate the pain, it seemed to him as if that 
weaiy night would never end. In the wander- 
ing of his fever, he continually cried out for 
Mary. Who Mary was, nurse did not know, 
nor did she teaze him with enquiring ; but when 
he seemed most restiess and uneasy, she had al- 
ways a fresh fomentation for his leg, or a cooling 
draught for his parched lips. 

Very early the next morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lambert visited him, and themselves assisted to 
remove him carefully into a light cart on springs ; 
in which he was carried to the county hospital, 
into which he was immediately admitted on Mr. 
Lambert's recommendation. There he was laid 
on a clean bed, in a large airy room ; the best 
surgical assistance afforded him ; and immediate 
measures were taken to subdue the swelling and 
inflammation of the fractured limb, preparatory 
to its being set. 

That very day, Mary, having been told by 
Miss Kirby that she should have no occasion for 
her services, as they were engaged in making 

G 
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preparations for their departure from Malveiflj 
determined to go to Worcester, to see after \iSS 
long-lost brother. Full of glsLi expectation, ste 
tied up the stockings she had knit, and the shoes 
she had bought for him ; and pleased hers^, ^ 
the cart in which she rode slowly jogged along, 
with fancying the joy of the meeting, and the 
pride with which she should present, and Jemmy 
would put on, the present she was carrying. 

As it was almost noon before she reached the 
city, and she did not like to go again to her unde s 
house, she determined to wait till all the work- 
people came out of the manufactory at diim^r 
time, that she might see and speak to him alone; 
and she seated herself again on the steps where 
they had sat together on their first coming to 
Worcester. 

She had not waited long, when she heard the 
deep distant toll of the cathedral clock soimding 
twelve, answered by the clocks of the other 
churches in the city; and immediately after- 
wards, the great gates of the manufactory 
opened, and a train of work-people poured out 
to dinner. Almost breathless from the quick 
beatings of her heart, the little girl jumped up, 
and stationed herself at the gate-post, intently 
watching all who passed — but in vain ! no Jemmy 
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; and the eager expectation glowing on her 
ssive face, gradually changed to anxiety, 
hen to deep disappointment. Her unde 
I her in a group of his fellow-workmen, 
i did not see her ; and he looked so cross 
loomy, that she had not the courage to 
to him. She lingered till the last straggler 
train was gone, and the heavy gates were 
closed; and then, trembling with anxiety 
pprehension, she resolved to follow her 
home. 

reached St. Mary's Lane as soon as he 
nd went up the court in which he lived, 
lim ; but he did not perceive her till he 
> his own house, when, as he turned to 
he door after him, he saw her standing 
3 step, and instantly recognised her. He 
I for no enquiries, but instantly poured 
a torrent of oaths and abuse against both 
f and her brother ; of which little was in- 
ble but the words, " thief," '' liar," " little 
3nd," &c. His wife, hearing the noise, 
out, and added her loud vociferations; 
poor Mary, terrified and bewildered, could 
r speak nor move. At last, her uncle and 
exhausted by their own violence, retreated 
lieir house, and shut the door ; and Mary 

G 2 
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remained^ as it were, fixed to the spot, till 
woman, who had been standing at her door, 
the other side of the yard, watching the scen.^* 
beckoned to her. Mary, scarcely knowing what 
she did, followed the woman into her house, and 
there heard the accoimt of all that had happened 
the morning before, and the distressing truth 
that Jemmy was gone, no one knew whither. 
" Jemmy is not a thief— I am sure he never 
stole the money," said his sister, her eye flashing 
with honest indignation. 

" Well, well," answered the woman, in a kind 
but incredulous tone, 

Mary's whole soul was now bent on searching 
for her lost brother. The energy of her purpose 
overpowered her grief; and, having enquired 
which way he had been seen to go, she set out 
on her quest. All that long day did this little 
girl wander up and down the streets and lanes of 
Worcester, looking at every little boy she saw, 
and asking every one she met for tidings of him. 
Some pushed impatiently by her; some care- 
lessly answered her ; a few, struck by the in- 
tense eagerness of her manner and questions, 
stopped to listen to her, shook their heads com- 
passionately, and passed on. Renewed disappoint- 
ment and extreme fatigue at last overpowered 
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"^A*; spirits and strength failed together; her 
^ong pent-up grief burst forth, and, laying her- 
^If down on some straw in the bottom of the 
^W in which she was to return home, she cried 
^d sobbed herself to sleep, nor did she awaken 
till they stopped at Molly Lee's door. She 
started up with a painful and confused recollec- 
tion of all that had happened, just as good Mrs. 
lee, on hearing the cart stop, bustled to the 
door, her face radiant with joy, 

" Well, Mary, lass, I am glad you are come 
lome, I have got such good news for you." 

" O ! " exclaimed Mary, clasping her hands, 
^ is Jemmy come ? " 

" Jemmy ! " said Mrs. Lee ; " what do you 
tiean ? have not you seen him ? " 

This question renewed all poor Mary's grief, 
t was some time before she could find words to 
ommunicate all her painfiil intelligence — ^intelli- 
ence which distressed the good woman so much, 
hat she had no longer half the pleasure she had 
[)oked forward to, in telling her good news to 
klary. " But he will come back, Mary, you 
idll see ; he is sure to come back to us. Keep 
ip your heart, girl; we shall be seeing him be» 
are long." 
** Yes, if he lives," said poor Mary, 
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Mrs. Lee's good news was, that the Kirbys 
had sent for Mary, to take leave of them the 
next morning, and to receive a present of the 
donkey which she had so long and feithfuBy 
attended, and which they intended to give hd 
as a remembrance of them, and as an expression 
of the satisfaction her behaviour had afforded 
them. 

Mary's joy at receiving this gift would, undef 
any circumstances, have been damped by the 
sorrow of parting with her beloved Miss Con- 
stance; and it could now do but little in com" 
forting her concerning her brother. StiU she 
thought with pride that the beautiful " Flower 
of Malvern " would be her own, her very own ; 
saw it in imagination selected from among all 
the others by the company at the hotels, for its 
shining coat, and pure white housings ; and felt 
her heart glow with gratitude to the kind, gene- 
rous friends who had made her this valuable gift. 
The next morning she received it with many 
blushes, and deep curtseys, from Constance. 
Few words were spoken by either of them, for 
both their hearts were ftdl ; and as the carriage 
drove away, the tears came into the eyes of 
Constance, in sympathy with those which were 
streaming down the face of her little friend. 
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y watched the carriage till it waa out of 
t, and then slowly led her donkey home, 
he remainder of that day, and great part of 
y succeeding ones, was spent by this poor 
I girl, on a hillock, from which she could see 
ig reach of the Worcester road, watching 
emmy ; but no Jemmy came. More than 
she was sure she saw him, and flew to meet 
but when she came nearer, it was not 

b last, sick with hope deferred, she gave up 
egrees her task of watching, and resumed 
ndustrious habits, — attending regularly with 
' Flower of Malvern " at the different walks, 
always busy sewing at her gloves, when 
employed in following her donkey and its 
• 

r. Lambert sent to the hospital several 

3, to enquire after poor James ; but he did 

yo himself to see him till he heard that the 

and inflammation were quite gone, and 

the limb had been set, and was doing well. 

i one morning he drove to the gates of' the 

ital, and being instantly admitted, was con- 

3d to the spacious airy ward in which the 

boy had been placed. He found him laid 

nice bed, carefully washed and made com- 
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fortable by the attentive nurse, and with clean 
linen about him; and the child looked so dif- 
ferent from what he had done on the night of 
his accident, and his &ce had such a sweet, 
patient expression, as he lay with closed eyes, 
though not asleep, that Mr. Lambert felt an 
instant conviction that he had spoken the truth 
when he said, " Indeed, indeed, I am not a 
wicked boy ;'* and, in a tone of almost fatherly 
kindness, said, 

" How dost thou find thyself this morning?" 

On hearing the voice, James, who had not 
been aware of Mr. Lambert^s quiet approach, 
opened his eyes, and seeing who it was, answered 
with a bright smUe,— 

" Much better, thank you, Sir.** 

" I am glad to hear it. Art thou quite com- 
fortable here ? " 

" Quite, thank you, Sir.*' 

" Dost thou know any thing of this book, 
child ? " said Mr. Lambert, sitting down by the 
bed-side, and taking a Testament from his pocket. 

" O yes ! " replied James, his eyes gUstening, 
** it is the Testament. I was wishing for one so 
much." 

** Canst thou read it ?" 

^* I used to read a chapter every night to 
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Mother, before she died; but at my uncle's I 
^Uld not" 

** Shall I read a chapter to thee ? " 

^' If you would please read me the story of 
^te poor man that fell among thieves : I have 
"©en thinking about it so much." 

" Ha ! " said Mr. Lambert, " and how earnest 
thou to fell among thieves ? " added he, fixing a 
steady look on James's face. 

James turned scarlet, and bitter tears came 
into his eyes ; but his voice did not falter, as he 
replied — " Indeed, Sir, I did not know they were 
thieves: I was very hungry indeed, Sir; and 
they said they would give me something to eat 
if I would do something for them : I did not 
know what it was they wanted, indeed. Sir." 

"Do not distress thyself; do not distress 
thyself, child," said Mr. Lambert, gently laying 
his hand on the boy's head. " I am very willing 
to believe thee. Wilt thou answer me truly a 
few questions?" 

** Yes, I will," said James, with a look and 
tone of truthful eagerness. 

Mr. Lambert then, by a simple but skilful 
examination, soon drew from him the history 
of his birth, parentage, and all the little cir- 
cumstances of his short but eventful life. He 
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fotind him so perfectly correct and consistent in 
all he said, that not a shadow of doubt remained 
on the good man's mind of his truth and honesty; 
but he determined to verify the story as far as 
he was able, by making enquiries at the China 
Works, and by seeing John Mason ; and he told 
James he should do so, taking leave of him foi 
that time by saying : " If I find that what thou 
hast said is true, and if thou wilt promise to be 
a good boy, I will be a firiend to thee." 

"And when I am well, will you send me 
home to Mary?" 

" I will take thee myself." 

It need hardly be said that James's story 
received full corroboration from all that Mr. 
Lambert heard and saw in the course of his 
enquiries. His acute and practised discrimina- 
tion saw enough in Mrs. Mason's appearance and 
manner to convince him that James's account of 
her taking the money, which was the only part 
of the story that was drawn from him with 
reluctance, was not at variance with probability. 

It only remained to be seen whether the ac- 
count of Mrs. Lee, and of his sister Mary, was 
equally correct. In a few weeks this was put 
to the proof. The very day James was dis- 
charged as cured from the hospital, he was 
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^oiuited^ dressed in a neat new suit of clothes^ 
^ih which Mrs. Lambert had presented him, on 
*he box of their pony-carriage; an'd his kind 
Wends giving their coachman the order, "To 
Malvern," the beautiAil grey ponies were soon 
^9pidly trotting along the road. 

Quickly as they went, the time seemed long 
Wore the impatient boy recognised the well- 
remembered scenes of his old home. 

" That's Molly Lee's cottage," said he to the 
coachman ; " and there 's Mary," he exclaimed, 
jumping up, and forgetting, in his eager joy, 
the weakness of his newly-cured leg. 

Mary was slowly coming down the road, fol- 
lowing the "Flower of Malvern," who, tired 
with a long excursion, was leisurely returning 
to her shed. They reached the door of the 
cottage *just as the ponies stopped; and Mary, 
looking up with surprise, saw her dear long-lost 
brother. 

" Jemmy ! " she exclaimed. 
The coachman got off the box, and lifted the 
little boy down carefiilly. His sister threw her 
arms round his neck, and hugged him as if she 
would never let him go from her again; while 
the good Quakers, with glistening eyes, looked 
on this touching meeting. 
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The remainder of this simple tale may 
briefly told. Jemmy became the proud 8» 
happy master of the " Flower of Malvern," a. 
they were the favourite donkey and donkey-l3 
of all the visiters of that delightful place ; a: 
Mary maintained herself in comfort by glo^ 
making. Shortly afterwards, poor old Thonri 
Lee died, and good Molly took the children 
live with her, as her own, and ever receive 
from them the respect and duty of children. 
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It was a Sabbath afternoon, early in the 
year, and a crowded congregation were seen 
leaving a small kirk in the mountains of Perth- 
shire. The annual celebration of the Sacrament 
had taken place there that day, which had at- 
tracted, as is usual in Scotland, great numbers 
of persons, even from parishes at many miles' 
distance. The services of the day were now 
over, and the people separated into different 
groups, as they took their respective roads 
homewards ; all, even the youngest . and most 
thoughtless, walking on with a quietness and 
seriousness of deportment befitting the holy 
day, and the solemnity of the occasion which 
had called them together. A numerous party 
set out to the eastward, conversing as they 
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walked along, some on the more worldly tttfi 
of country discourse, the state of the weatk 
the crops, and the markets ; others, on fl 
various services they had that day heard, aft 
the gifts and graces of their respective ministefi 
Their numbers gradually diminished, as one 
party afler another branched off up the glenS) 
or over the hill-paths leading to their distant 
fanns and cottages, until at last only four per- 
sons remained. These were Donald M* Alpine 
and his wife, who lived at Burnieside, to which 
place they were now fast approaching ; and his 
brother Angus, who, with his son Kenneth, 
had come that morning from Linn-head, about 
live miles further. 

A February evening was closing in dusk and 
cold, with every appearance of a stormy, wet 
night, when the lights in the casements of the 
farm at Burnieside appeared flickering in the 
distance, cheering the hearts of Donald and 
his wife with thoughts of the comfort of their 
own warm hearth, and their children's hearty 
welcome, after the fatigue and weariness of 
their day's journey. Angus and Kenneth en- 
tered with them to rest and refresh themselves 
»efore they proceeded onwards ; and as they 
ere much beloved by their young relatives. 
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^y met a welcome only iieeond in cordiality 
^d delight to that given to the parents. The 
wge and happy party were soon seated com- 
fortably round a glowing peat fire ; cheerfully 
partaking, after thanks had reverently been 
paid to the Giver of all good, of an excellent 
and substantial supper. When it was over, 
Angus summoned his son to depart. " Come, 
Kenneth, my boy, it is getting late, and we 
have five long miles to go yet." Donald, who 
had risen to look out into the night, now en- 
deavoured to persuade his brother and his 
nephew to remain where they were till morning. 
** The wind is rising," said he, " and driving 
the hail and ram before it, and it is pitch dark. 
I cannot let you leave this warm hearth on 
such a night" 

'* Nay, Donald, we must go, indeed. What 
would Marion and poor little Lily say if we 
did not come home ? We know our road well, 
so we need not be afraid of the darkness ; and 
as to the wind and the rain, we are used to 
that ; and the warm fireside at Linn-head, and 
a good bed, will be all the more welcome after 
it. So, good night, Donald ; good night, Janet ; 
good night, children." 

" Well," replied Donald, " a vrilfiil man must 

H 
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have his way ; but mind when yoa come by ibe 
Black Linn ! It is a very fearful path along 
there on a dark .night.*' 

'' As to that, Donald, I do not think eitto 
Kenneth or I would fear to pass the linn <A 
the darkest night in the year ; we know eveiy 
rock and stone so well. We are almost at 
home when we have got there." 

Angus then taking up his thick walking- 
staiF, and Kenneth slinging over his shoulder 
the little wallet in which he had carried their 
simple dinner, they ventured out into thie 
storm, and the hospitable door of Bumieside 
was reluctantly closed behind them. 

For some time they trudged on without 
much difficulty, though the wind and rain 
beat directly in their faces, and were gradually 
becoming more violent. In the intervals be- 
tween the gusts, the father and son conversed 
together, and Kenneth was pouring forth some 
of the feelings which the day's services had 
excited in his pious and serious young heart. 
He was now about fifteen years of age, the 
pride and delight of his parents, and of his 
sister Lilias, who was a year or two older than 
himself. . Marion M^Alpine, his mother, had 
from his infancy cherished the hope, that this 
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^er only gon might become a pious and tiseftil 

^^Mnister in the Church ; she wished, like 

Hannah with the youthful Samuel, " to give 

tiiis child, for whom she had prayed, unto the 

Lord all the days of his life;'* and as he in* 

creased in stature, his parents' hearts glowed 

within them as they marked his studious, 

serious disposition, and the heavenly-minded- 

ness of his simple character. The great object 

of their desires was to afford him the adyan- 

tages of a college education, and the toils by 

which they strove to secure the means of doing 

so were made sweet both to his father, mother, 

and sister, by the love with which they regarded 

him. Lilias, indeed, looked on Kenneth as on 

some superior being. She wa^ a sweet-tem- 

pered, active, industrious girl ; and though her 

mental powers were not fashioned in so fine 

a mould as her brother's, she had a heart to 

love and admire him, and would have made 

any sacrifice of her own ease and comfort to 

have added to his happiness, or promoted his 

welfisire. His progress in learning, imder the 

care of the good minister of Linn-head, had 

been very rapid; and as both his age and his 

acquirements were now such as nearly to fit 

him for college, it was intended that he should 

h2 
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be entered a student at the University of 
Glasgow in the following year. " Father, 
said the boy, " that was a fine discourse of 
Mr. Muir's-— * The Lord is a very present help 
in trouble ! ' " 

" It was, Kenneth ; but one to be better 
understood by the aged than the young Chris* 
tian.** 

" Just what I thought, father. The words 
went like fire into my heart; yet, to me, they 
were but words of promise ; to you, and others, 
who have gone through suffering and tribula- 
tion, they were words recalling blessed expe- 
rience. So far in my life, thanks be to God, 
and, under Him, to you, and my mother, and 
dear Lily, * the lines have fallen unto me in 
pleasant places : I have a goodly heritage ;' but 
I know that it must needs be that afflictions 
come, and when they do" — " May you find 
the truth and the power of the promises!'* 
interrupted his father* 

" Amen !" said Kenneth, with fervour. 

In these sweet communings they beguiled the 
weary way. They had proceeded more than 
three miles of the distance, and had entered a 
deep defile in the mountains, at the bottom of 
which ran a rapid stream. This river, at all 
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considerable^ now swollen by the melting 
3 snows> roared along its rocky channel, 
tered the defile about a mile and a half 
r up, over a tremendous precipice, form- 
ae of the wildest and most terrific cata- 
in the Highlands, which was known in 
)untry by the name of the Black Linn, 
vater was precipitated into a deep, dark 
, where it boiled and wheeled with terri- 
impetuosity, and then broke away with 
lirough rents and channels in the rocks, 

the force of the stream had in the lapse 
5S worn. This scene of awfid sublimity 
.^^rrounded by abrupt walls of rock two 
ed feet in height, grey and bare, and 
ladowing the depths below, so that the 
>f the bright sun could never penetrate 
)T than to paint a rainbow on the spray of 
U, about midway of its descent. A nar- 
nd unprotected moimtain road led up the 
past the cataract to the village of Linn- 
which, on such a night, would have been 
3m safe to less experienced travellers than 

who were now toiling along it. They 
wet, cold, and weary; and the force of 
ind pouring- down the glen, the cold and 

rain beating in their faces, «aA.^<^ ^A^jAsi^ 
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darkness of the night, began ahnost tobewilier 
them. They ceased to speak, bnt struggled 
on in silence. At length, by the increased 
roar of waters, they perceived that they were 
approaching the Linn. " Courage, my boy, 
we shall soon reach home now,'* said Angos. 
A fresh and more violent gust of wind bringing 
a heavy hj^il shower, obliged them to turn firom 
its fury. Again they groped their way for- 
wards. " Father," said Kenneth, in a voice 
whose tremulous tones were almost drowned by 
the fiiry of the elements, " we have missed the 
path — we are on the wrong side of the oak tree 
— we are on the top of the crag over the Black 
Boiler, I am sure — stop — take care of your- 
self — I am trying to find ** A piercing cry 

of agony, heard above the rushing of the winds 
and waters, froze the father's heart within him. 
" Kenneth!" he cried in a voice of horror, 
" my child — my child ! where are you ?" There 
was no answer. The imhappy father called 
again and again. The torrent rushed on in its 
resistless might, and the wind howled past him, 
till his brain was almost maddened by the roar, 
and the solid rock beneath him seemed to 
tremble as if an earthquake were shaking the 
globe to its foundations. He ftm^ himself on 
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^ groufid^ and dragging himself along, felt, 
^th outstretched arms^ for the edge of the 
ptedpice. His hand at length reached it, where 
the broken earth, and some tufts of grass, 
hanging by their slight fibrous roots, shewed 
the very spot where it had yielded under Ken- 
neth's tread. He looked over, and strained 
his eyes in the vain endeavoiur to pierce the 
thick darkness beneath. All was hid in deep 
gloom, except where a gleam of pale light 
marked the broken, foamy edges of the falling 
waters, far, far below. A sickness, like death, 
fell upon the heart of poor Angus, as the con- 
viction forced itself on him that his child was 
indeed gone — lost to him for ever. He tried 
s^ain to call, but his voice refiised to give ut- 
terance to a soimd ; and having groped his way 
back to the oak tree, the land-mark abeady 
mentioned, he leaned against it for some 
moments as if to collect strength, and then 
making a desperate effort to move forward, he 
reached the village. All the lights in the cot- 
tages were by this time extinguished for the 
night, except those which gleamed from his 
own windows, whose brightness shewed that 
those within were still waking and watching 
for the return of their absent ones. 
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Marion and Lily had just heaped the fire 
with fresh wood and peat, which threw a brigl^ 
cheerful light all round the cottage. TheaBg' 
ing kettle, hanging on the hook over the fire, 
sent its light clouds of curling vapour up ihi^ 
wide chimney. Before the fire was a small 
table, with the great family Bible lying on itf 
in which Lilias had been reading to her mother^ 
till the increasing storm, and the growing lat&< 
ness of the hour, began to awaken their anxiety 
for Angus and Kenneth's return, and pre- 
vented their giving to the word of God that un- 
divided attention, without which they thought 
it but a mockery to read. They sat listening 
to the wind and rain beating against the cot* 
tage^ sometimes expressing their anxieties to 
each other, then striving to forget for a time 
the sense of them, by busying themselves in 
all the little arrangements they could devise for 
the comfort of the wet and weary wanderers* 

At length a hand touched the outer latch* 
" Here they are !" they exclaimed. But al- 
most a minute elapsed before that hand found 
courage again to try and open the door. When 
it did open, and the pale and horror-struck 
figure of Angus entered, a sense of awful cala« 
mity in an instant struck both Marion and 
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''^as. He qkised the doar, and leaned against 

• 

^^ as if he coidd neither speak nor move-*- 
**' Kenneth !"— they both exclaimed. ** The 
lami — die Linn — lost'* — was all that the un- 
lutppy father could utter. Then, staggering to 
bb chaiTi he burst into a passionate flood of 
grief, so unlike any thing his wife or daughter 
had before witnessed in his steady composed 
character, that, for the moment, they lost all 
thought of every thing else in the endeavour to 
soothe him. But the relief of tears seemed to 
take the heavy load off his heart, and before 
long he could with greater calmness tell of the 
awful bereavement they had sustained, and en- 
deavour, in his turn, to comfort the stricken 
hearts of his wife and daughter. A £unily of 
s(»rrow, they sat by the dying embers of their 
hearth that long and bitter night; but an 
UBskiUed pen may not dare to describe their 
feelings, nor the power of the consolations from 
on high, which visited them in their affliction. 

Towards morning poor Lilias, exhausted by 
sorrow, had sunk into a deep sleep, with her 
head resting on her mother's shoulder. Angus 
kept walking continually to the little window, 
to watch for the first streaks of light in the 
east, intending, as soon as the day dawned, to 
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take some of his neighbours with him, to aiost 
in finding all that was left to him of his beloved 
chil(L At length the grey of morning broke over 
the mountains — he took his hat, and went out) 
leaving Marion supporting her daughter's head; 
her lips moved in inward prayer as he left die 
house. The melancholy news spread rapidlj 
through the village; for Kenneth was as much 
loved by all who knew him as his fisither was 
respected, and all the neighbours and Mends 
were soon collected to go with Angus to find 
the body ; while some of the women went in to 
Marion, to console and support her during this 
trying time. 

In the mean time, he for whose loss all were 
thus sorrowing, was yet living. He had been 
saved from destruction by the stems of three or 
four saplings of moimtain ash and weeping 
birch, which had taken root in a fis^re' of the 
almost perpendicular crag, and hung their light 
elegant foliage, nearly horizontally, over the 
black whirlpool below. The slight stems had 
bowed fearfully under the pressure of Kenneth's 
falling weight, but springing up again by their 
elasticity, they now held him suspended, and 
rocking v^dth every blast over the yawning 
chasm. He lay unconscious for a long tunej 
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from the stunning effects of the Ml, and of a 
^ere blow which his Head had received against 
^e rock ; but his senses gradually returned^ and 
be awoke to an acute sense of pain, both bodily 
and mental. When he understood his awful and 
precarious situation, an overpowering terror 
eame over his mind, and he wreathed his arms 
round the branches of the trees with the con- 
vulsive instinct of self-preservation. His calls 
for help were piercing and continual ; but they 
reached no human ear. At this trying moment, 
the words which he had been dwelling on all 
the day, " The Lord is a very present help in 
trouble," recurred to his thoughts like oil upon 
the stormy waves, calming them into peace&l 
tranquillity. " Yea," he mentally exclaimed, 
** even in the valley of the shadow of death I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me." His 
mind then rapidly glanced at all the circum- 
stances of his situation. He was instantly 
aware that he could neither make any exertions 
to release himself, nor hope for any assistance, 
till the morning dawned ; and that nothing 
remained for him but to rest where he was, in 
quietness, and reliance upon his heavenly Fa- 
ther, till day-light. Though the violence of the 
storm gradually abated, bis suffeiin^ &otxx ^et 
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and cold were extreme during that apparently 
endless night. He endeavoured to b^oile the 
time by repeating passages of Scripture, ^tk 
which his memory was amply stored: and when 
these failed to divert his mind from the op- 
pressive weight of pain and dread, or when 
thoughts of his dear home, and all whom he 
loved there, would force themselves upon his 
recollection, he poured out his soul at the 
Throne of Mercy, and was strengthened. But 
the vigour of his mind began gradually to yield 
to the anguish of his frame ; and before mom- 
ing the powers of life seemed to be ebbing last 
away, leaving him in a state almost of insensi- 
bility. He closed his eyes, and consciousness 
grew fainter and fainter. When he again lan- 
guidly raised their lids, they rested, as he lay 
with his face upturned towards heaven, on 
lightly tinged rose-coloured clouds, the fore- 
runners of the rising sun, sailing slowly and 
peacefully over the abyss. The sight seemed 
to revive the dying spark within, and sent a 
thrill of hope and joy through his stiffening 
limbs. But as the increasing light shewed him 
the height and the inaccessible steepness of the 
precipice above him, and he felt his own inca- 
pacity to move, his heart again 8\mk within him. 
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* Yet surely^" thought he, " they will come 
^ seek me;" and, for the first time, a move- 
^eut of restless impatience began to agitate him. 
About this time the villagers, being collected 
together, were proceeding to the fall — Angus 
m vain endeavoured to maintain his wonted 
steadiness of demeanour. At one time he hur- 
ried on, as if impelled forwards by an irresisti- 
ble power ; and then, as if nature recoiled with 
dread from the sight of his beautiful child, 
changed to a pale and disfigured corpse, he lin- 
gered in the rear. When they reached the oak 
tree before mentioned, he remained motionless, 
while the rest advanced on to the crag, more 
from the desire to see the very spot of Ken- 
neth's fall, than from any expectation of finding 
his remains, which they doubted not the stream 
had, by that time, carried further down the 
country. Malcolm, a young blacksmith of the 
village, of remarkably active and enterprising 
character, was first. He advanced close to the 
edge of the cliff, which his steady head enabled 
him to look over without fear. The others 
remonstrated with him on his rashness; but 
Malcolm had caught a glimpse of something 
which made him thoughtless of himself, and in 
order to be certain that it was what his hopes 
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suggested, before he mentioned them to mj 
one he lay down on {he ground, and stretdiedliii 
body half over the brink to gain a distinct liew^ 

" It is — ^it is !" he exclaimed* 

" What ?" cried many voices. 

** Himself!" cried Malcolm, springing up.— 
*' Fetch ropes ;" and he ran off instantly to die 
village to execute his own orders, followed bj 
several of the boys and younger men. Angus 
gazed at this sudden movement wdth a bewil- 
dered eye, till some of the others, who had also 
looked down, came to tell him that his son was 
indeed there, and, they hoped, alive, though 
they could hardly distinguish whether the slight 
trembling of the tree were caused by the breeze, 
or by the endeavour to make a signal. The 
father's eyes were again blessed by the sight of 
his child ; but the agony and suspense of hope 
tried him, if possible, more severely than the 
certainty of calamity. He kneeled down, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, during the minutes, 
which to him seemed hours, that elapsed before 
the return of Malcolm with the ropes. 

It was some little time after they were got 
back, before they had lashed together strong 
cords sufficient to reach Kenneth's resting-place; 
but, at length, having secured one end of them 
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strongly round the oak tree, they gradually 
lowered the other over the &Lce of the crag. 
Kenneth saw it descending like the angel of 
^ rescue^ and watched its gradual progress, till 
It reached the level at which he lay; and, 
^fter swinging to and fro, finally rested on his 
hody. But when he tried to untwine his be- 
numbed arms from the branches round which 
they had so long been clinging, he felt, almost 
Mrith despair, that he coidd not stir. Those 
above tried with shouts to encourage him, and 
to persuade him to fasten the rope round his 
waist. He could not; neither could he raise 
his hoarse and feeble voice to make them hear. 
They began to be quite at a loss what to do, 
and almost to doubt whether life were not fled. 
In this emergency, Mr. Cameron, the minis-* 
ter of Xiinn-head, was seen coming up the road, 
mounted on his rough little Shetland pony. 
He had been assisting in the celebration of the 
Sacrament the preceding day; and having re- 
mained to spend the evening with his fellow- 
ministers, whom that occasion had collected 
together, was returning at this early hour to 
his home and his duties, principally to be in 
readiness for his beloved and favourite pupil 
Kenneth. He wondered to see so many of his 
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parishioners assembled^ but a few words eX' 
plained the whole, and, surprised and agitated 
as he was by the suddenness of the shock, lie 
retained presence of mind sufficient to direct 
what was best to be done. 

" Some one must be lowered to his assist- 
ance," he immediately said, 

Malcolm instantly volimteered himself; and 
while the active yoimg Highlander drew up the 
rope, and tied it firmly roimd his own waist, 
Mr. Cameron went to support Angus. All the 
strength present assisted in lowering Malcolm^ 
who guided himself by a long stick which he 
held in his hand, and by which he kept himself 
from striking against the rock. Having reached 
the proper station, he planted one foot firmly 
on a slight projection, and, steadying himself 
with his stick, this active and powerful young 
man stooped down, loosened Kenneth's hands, 
and grasping the poor exhausted boy with his 
strong muscular arm, gave the signal to be 
drawn up. As they slowly ascended, he held 
his drooping charge firmly, yet tenderly, and 
with surprising skill and dexterity guided their 
course, till, with great exertion, and some little 
difficulty, they safely reached the top. 
Mr. Cameron no sooner saw Kenneth safely 
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laid in his fither's arms, and had ascertained 
that, though fftintJng, life was not extinct, than 
leaving all the rest to fellow slowly, he mounted 
his pony, and rode hriskly forward to hreak 
the joyfiil tidings to poor Marion. When he 
entered the cottage, which the care of her kind 
neighbours had restored to its wonted look of 
comfort, she rose to meet him with cahnness 
and composure, but with a face on which one 
night seemed to have done the work of years. 

** O, Mr. Cameron, you are come indeed to 
the house of mourning : have you heard all ?" 
Yes, my good Marion, I have seen Angus." 
And have they foimd " she could say 

no more ; her tears choked her. 

" Yes, they have, Marion," said the good 
pastor, hardly knovnng how to break it to her ; 

your son shall live again." 

I know," replied the devout Christian 
mother, " I know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection at the last day. O, Mr. Ca- 
meron! our heart's desire for him was, that he 
should serve the Lord in his courts here below ; 
and if he calls him so soon to stand in the holy 
of holies, what are we that we should gainsay 
his will ? And yet, it is hard to say. Thy vnll 
be done !" 

I 
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Mr. Cameron was so much affected, that H 
was some time before he could say, " MarioB, 
the Lord's arm is not shortened, that he cannot 
save ; and what is impossible with men is poi^ 
sible with God." Marion lifted up her eyesy 
with an expression of wild doubt. LQias sprung 
forward and seized his hand, and the nei^ 
hours drew round enquiringly. ** Yes, my 
friends, he has been wonderfully delivered, and 
he is yet living; but Marion," he added, ob- 
serving that she turned deadly pale, " you must, 
command yourself! He has suffered severelyi 
and his life may depend on your composure, 
and ability to do all that may be required for 
him. Now, my good friends, prepare a warm 
bed, and get all things in readiness." 

While the other women were busying them- 
selves according to their minister's desire, the 
mother and daughter, with their arms round 
each other, were standing on the threshold, 
looking out for the first sight of him who had 
been lost but was foimd, while Mr. Cameron 
gently related to them the history of his won- 
derful escape, mingling with his relation words 
of religious comfort and exhortation, which fell 
like balm upon their hearts. At last the party 
came slowly up, bearing Kenneth on a rude 
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ytter, wMch they had hastily put together. 
As he crossed the threshold of his home once 
agaiiiy his mother and sister quietly kissed his 
Cold, pallid cheek, and he opened his eyes on 
them with a look of love. He was laid in his 
warm bed, and they proceeded to restore warmth 
sind animation by cordials, and by rubbing his 
limbs with spirits. But, whether their appli- 
cations were too stimulating, or it was the 
natural effect of his long exposure to the cold, 
added to the blow on his head, fever rapidly 
came on, and for several days he lay in violent 
delirium. It ahnost broke the hearts of those 
who were watching by his bed-side to hear 
his screams of horror, and broken snatches of 
prayer and supplication, which shewed that he 
was continually living over again that fearful 
night. 

The following Sabbath all the little congre- 
gation of linn-head joined, as with one heart, 
in their minister's fervent intercession, that the 
life already so wonderfiilly delivered might yet 
once more be spared. 

Their prayers were granted: youth and a 
good constitution, aided by the unwearied and 
judicious care of his affectionate nurses, tri- 
umphed over the disease. That once subdued, 

i2 
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his strength rapidly returned, and on the iicL^^ 
Sunday after, Kenneth, supported by his Ma^^ 
aind mother, and followed by his sister, aga20 
entered the sanctuary, and took his accustpmed 
place there; and when they all kneeled in 
prayer, their hearts burned within them as 
Mr. Cameron poured forth their thanksgiviogs 
to the Almighty, He chose for his text the 
opening verses of the 103d Psalm : " Bless the 
Lord, O my soiil, and forget not all his benefits: 
who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth 
all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life firom 
destruction, who crowneth thee with loving- 
kindness and tender mercies." From these 
appropriate words he uttered a most affec- 
tionate and persuasive exhortation, not only 
addressed to him who had been the subject of 
such striking mercies, but to all the youthful 
members of his flock who had been witnesses 
of them. 

The good seed thus scattered, falling on 
ground differently prepared to receive it, brought 
forth fruit variously. In Kenneth's heart it 
brought forth fruit a hundred-fold,* and during 
the course of a long after-life, he was, as &r as 

* He became, in due time, an accepted minister of tlie 
Scottish Church. 
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^ue weakness of human nature may be, " sted- 
*^t, immovable, always abounding in the work 
Qf the Lord;" and was blessed in the convic- 
tion that his "labours in the Lord were not 
in vain," 
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THE WELL-DRESSING: 

A STORY FOUNDED OX FACT. 



Anna Keppel stood with her bonnet on at 
the drawing-room window, one spring afternoon. 
" The rain is quite over now, mamma," she at last 
exclaimed; "it has only been a shower. May we 
set out to John Fraser's with our flowers ? " 

" O, do let us, mother," cried her brother 
Alfred; "the baskets are in the hall quite 
ready, and I will run and tell Mackintosh to 
come and carry them." 

Mrs. Keppel laid down her book, and looked 
out. " Yes, Alfred," she said, " you may go to 
find the gaidener; and then I will walk with 
you myself to the village, to see how poor John 
is getting on with his work." 

"See, mamma," said Anna, as she brought 
one of the baskets into the room; " those flowers 
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are all out of our own little gardens. Is iMyt it 
delightful that so many have come into Uow, 
just in time for the Well-dressing? These 
beautiful jonquils only opened this morning; 
and this jessamine, from the comer of my gar- 
den — I was afraid it woidd not have been oat; 
but we found some very nice sprigs near the Uuft 
and Alfred reached them with the ladder. We 
gathered every thing we had, and we have sorted 
all the flowers according to their colours— pink, 
yelloWy blue, scarlet, white, and purple; and we 
plucked them with short stalks, mamma, ready 
to be stuck into the clay. Poor John! we 
wished to save him all the trouble we could, — he 
is so ill and feeble." 

Mrs. Keppel and her children were soon (m 
the road to the neighbouring village of Tissing- 
ton; and Anna and Alfred often looked back to 
see that the old gardener was carrying their 
baskets of flowers safely. 

It is the practice at this village to keep a fes- 
tival every spring, when Holy Thursday comes 
round ; and, on account of the wells,being deco- 
rated with flowers, this rural fete goes by the 
name of the Well-dressing. For several days 
previously the villagers are employed in pre- 
paring for the celebration ; and all the fiunilies 
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^ the neighbourhood contribute flowers for the 
{Hirpose. 

" Is there a Well-dressing at any other place, 
JOaother ? ** asked Alfred. 

^' I believe not," said Mrs, Keppel ; " I never 
lieard of this custom being observed any where 
Vut here; though, perhaps, in old times it might 
be more conmion. The object of such a festi- 
val was, to return thanks to Heaven for a 
bountiful supply of water : and I think there are 
few places in Derbyshire, or, indeed, any where 
high upon the hills, which more abound in wells 
than this viUage." 

" It is very true," observed Alfred, " that 
there are a great many wells here : one by the 
Hall gate, and three on the green, and one near 
John Eraser's cottage ; that is five altogether." 

*' No one knows," added Mrs, Keppel, ** when 
this custom of Well-dressing began; but it is a 
very ancient ceremony, and one so pleasing 
and appropriate in the way in which it is now 
observed, that I hope it will be long continued." 

By this time, the party were come within 
sight of John's cottage. It was a very nice, neat 
looking cottage, built of stone,.and covered with 
clematis. The little court in front was laid out 
in flower-bed3, edged with double daisies, and 
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not a weed was to be seen. Old Susan Fraset 
was cutting some pinks which grew near the 
door : she looked up when she heard footsteps, 
and curtsied to Mrs. Keppel. 

^^ Good afternoon, Susan," said that lady, as ] 
she approached; "we are come to see JoWs 
board, and we have brought him the flowers 
which we promised him." 

" Thank you kindly, Madam/' said the gentle 
old woman ; " John is at work in the house, but 
his strength fails him sadly, and he cannot get 
on as he used to do. He will be proud to see 
you, however; pray walk in." So saying, 
Susan ushered Mrs. Keppel and the children 
into her cottage. There they found John seated 
at the table, and busily employed upon his 
task. He rose when the visiters entered, and 
tried to speak; but his cough hindered him, 
and he looked so pale and thin, that Anna and 
Alfred forgot their joy in bringing him their 
present of flowers, and turned to each other 
with sorrowful faces, whispering, " How very ill 
poor John must be ! " However, when he smiled 
at them« and looked at the baskets, they came 
forward to offer their contribution; and, after 
they had helped to deposit the flowers on Susan's 
clean white platters, and received John's grate- 
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fid and admiring acknowledgments, they joined 
"tlieir mother at the table, where she was stand- 
ing, surveying the poor man's handy-work. He 
had covered a large board over with a layer of 
lyet clay; and his art consisted in sticking 
flowers of various colours into the clay so as 
entirely to cover it, and to form words and other 
devices on the surfisice. Such boards were the 
customary ornaments placed over the wells on 
the day of the festival ; and John Fraser had 
long been esteemed the most ingenious of the 
villagers in their construction. 

He had heaps of wild flowers lying beside him, 
which the village children had been out that morn- 
ing to gather in the flelds and hedges. He had 
put an edging of daisies roimd the frame ; and 
within this border a broad stripe of buttercups, 
whose bright yellow colour gave the appearance 
of a gilded picture-frame. The brilliant garden 
flowers which Alfred and Anna had brought, he 
intended to use in making the words and orna- 
mental designs in the centre, and the groimd 
was to be filled up with the pale May-flower. 

" It is a pleasure to me, my Lady," said John, 
when Mrs. Keppel praised the design, " it is a 
pleasure to me to try to do this work once more : 
I feel it is for the last time ; but» thank God^ I 
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am not afraid to die ; and if I could but see our 
poor Harry again^ and not leave Susan alone, I 
should lay me down in peace." 

Susan took up the comer of her apron, and, 
wiping a tear firom her eye, said, " The will of 
the Lord be done ! " 

Mrs. Keppel expressed a kind interest for the 
sick man, and asked how long it was since lie 
had tidings of his son. " Two years come Hdj 
Thursday," answered the &ther, with a sigh. 
*' A young man who was here at the last Well- 
dressing but one, told us that he knew for cer- 
tain he was gone to sea." 

"And God only knows whether we shall 
ever see him back again," added Susan. " Poor 
dear Harry ! he was a fine boy, though I say 
it, Mrs. Keppel, and a good son ; but he had too 
great a love for roaming; and after George ElKs 
came back, who had been to America, he was 
always imeasy at staying at home." 

" Well, Susan," replied the lady, " I trust 
you will some day see him return, and that he 
may yet prove a blessing to his father and mo- 
ther. He certainly was a very weU-disposed lad. 
You remember Harry, do not you, Alfred?" 

"O, yes, mother! He made me a wheel- 
barrow; and he used to be very kind in coming, 
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^£ter his work was over^ in the eveningSi to do 
the hard digging in our gardens for us. I wish 
Sarry would come hack againi'* said Alfred. 

After Mrs. Keppel and her children had taken 
leave of John and Susan Fraser, they went into 
the village to see the preparations which were 
there making for the Well-dressing. It was a 
particularly pretty, neat looking village. The 
cottages stood shaded hy fine old trees around 
a large green, across which the road ran ; and 
at short distances, as before mentioned, were 
several wells, inclosed in stone basons, and over- 
hung by trees or surmounted by alcoves. 

There was no sign of idleness or poverty in 
the place. The people were under a good land- 
lord, who lived at the Hall hard by, and who 
took pleasure in seeing his tenantry thrive, and 
in having the village kept in good order. As 
Mrs. Keppel passed along, every one she met 
accosted her with a respectful " Good after- 
noon." She stopped at the school, to desire that 
the children should come to her house on the 
morning of Holy Thursday for nosegays. Miss 
Sandford, the mistress, begged she would walk 
in, to see the large garland which they were 
making to hang over the Hall gate. Alfred and 
Anna were quite interested in watching the 
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school children, who were all biisfly employed; 
some in sorting the flowers, others in cutting 
string, others again in cutting the stalks of the 
flowers of equal lengths, while a fourth party 
tied them up in bunches; and the youngest 
children carried them, and laid them in rows 
upon a bench near the schoolmistress's seat, 
while she, in her turn, £astened them upon the 
large hoop which was to form the garland. 

On leaving the school, the two children de- 
scried Farmer Trueman and his sons, putting up 
booths at the end of the green; and they begged 
their mother to let them stop to see what they 
were doing. " You axe preparing for Thursday, 
are you ? " asked Mrs. Keppel. 

"Ay, ay," said the honest countryman; " we 
must all do what we can ; and belike there will 
be more folks coming in from the country round 
than we can take into our houses ; and you know, 
my Lady, we have not an inn in the place. But 
Sir Tliomas is so hospitable, and treats us all so 
well, it would be a shame if we did not follow 
his example as fex as we can. It's a good thing, 
Madam, to be imder such a master. He lives, 
and lets live, which is not what all the quality 
do, I reckon : so when strangers come to the 
Well-dressing, and say to me, " What a nice. 
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pretty place this is," I answer, " It 's a pretty 
place; and we have a kind gentleman at the 
Hall yonder. A pretty place with a hard mas- 
ter would not be so pleasant." 

" Very true, Thomas," said Mrs. Keppel. " But 
we keep you from your work. Come, Alfred, 
my dear, give Farmer Trueman his saw again. 
It is growing late, and you must learn to be a 
carpenter some other day." So saying, she took 
a hand of each of her children ; and they set out 
home, talking by the way of all that they expected 
and hoped from the approaching holiday. 

It was late on Wednesday evening before 
John Eraser had finished his flower-board. At 
last it was completed ; and he carefiilly covered it 
over, that it might remain uninjured till the fol- 
lowing morning, when it was to be erected over 
the well near his cottage. Susan, who had been 
standing before it, surveying with pride this last 
and best effort of her husband's skill, now took 
up a faggot, and threw it on the fire, saying — 
" Come, John, you have been working overmuch; 
sit down in the chimney-comer, and I will make 
you a cup of tea." As she spoke, there was a 
soimd as if some one was tapping gently at the 
door. " Was that a knock?" said John. 

" The wood crackles so, I cannot be cer- 

K 
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tain/' answered his wife; ^^and I cannot guess 
who should be coming at this hour^ unless it be 
some of the neighbours to see the board." So 
saying, Susan went towards the door« and raising 
her voice, asked if any one was there, ** Will 
you let me in ? " was the reply. 

" The door is not fastened, come in," said the 
good woman ; and she turned again to put the 
kettle on the fire, little doubting that the visiter 
was a neighbour coming to see her husband. The 
sick man raised his eyes to the door with an air of 
languor and indifference. The latch was slowly 
lifted, and a youth in a sailor's dress entered. 
He stood hesitatingly, with his hand upon the 
door, and said, " Do you know me ? " The blood 
rushed over John's pallid coimtenance ; and at 
the same instant Susan exclaimed,.'' It is our own 
Harry ! " and darted forwards to embrace her son. 
"It is Harry indeed," faintly muttered John 
Fraser, whose limbs so trembled with agitation 
that he could scarcely rise : " Thank Heaven!** 
he fervently ejaculated as Harry seized his hands; 
" thank Heaven, I see my child once more." 

After the first bewildering moments of 
surprise and joy were over, and Harry had 
asked and received his parents* forgiveness {of 
his desertion of them, the little party seated 
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themselves around the hlazing fire, and Harry 
commenced the history of his adventures, and 
explained why he had been so long in returning 
home. He had been to the West Indies ; and 
there he was pressed, and had been obliged to 
serve on board one of the king's ships. He had 
written to his father and mother several times, 
but by some accident none of his letters had 
reached their destination. He was come him- 
self, however, at last ; and now that the delighted 
parents could gaze upon him, and listen to his 
voice, the past could no longer be lamented. 
And, better than all, he declared he had seen 
enough of a sailor's life, and the dangers of the 
sea, to have determined never to wander from 
home again. So, with happy and grateful hearts, 
John and Susan Fraser knelt down to pray that 
night before they went to rest, and joined in 
thanksgiving to God that he had brought back 
to them their lost son safe and well. 

The young sailor rose at daybreak, anxious 
to dress the well before Farmer Trueman's sons, 
who had promised to assist his father, should 
arrive. He had brought with him some shells 
and other curiosities from foreign lands, and he 
had hastened his journey that he might be pre- 
sent at the village festival. He exulted in his 

k2 
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secret heart at the glory he should gain among 
his old plajfello^r? when they should see his 
treasures, — more especially his greatest trophy) 
a flag, which had been given him by one of his 
ship-mates, and which he intended should float 
above his &ther*s house, to the wonder and ad- 
miration of all Tissington. He had just placed 
his pink conch shells round the mouth of the 
well, when some of the village boys approached. 
The shout of pleasure was great on discovering 
Harry, for he had been a general feivourite. 
He, on his part, was full of mirth and good 
humour; and more willing than ever to make 
one in the village games, in which he had of 
old always acted a foremost part. So, as soon 
as his morning's work had been examined, and 
the effect admired to his fiill content, Harry 
hurried off to the green with his companions; 
and there, with a crowd of old acquaintances 
gathered about him, we must for the present 
leave him to rehearse the story of his wander- 
ings, and to astonish the simple country folks 
with strange tales of sharks, hurricanes, and 
great guns. 

It was scarcely seven o'clock that morning 

^hen Alfred Iteppel knocked at his sister's door. 

^* Come, Anna« are you dressed?" he impatiently 
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cried ; " make haste, or you will be too late to 
gather any flowers for the school-children ; and 
it is the most beautifiil morning that ever was 
seen for the Well-dressing." 

" I will come in a minute," said Anna, while 
the maid tied her frock. *' Now, Mary, please 
give me my bonnet and my garden scissors ;" and 
away tripped the little girl after her brother. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Keppel were sitting at 
breakfast, they saw the expected party of school- 
children coming up the lawn; and presently 
after, Anna and Alfred knocked at the window 
with faces full of joy. " O, mamma, do open the 
window ; we have such good news to tell you. 
Poor John Fraser's son Harry is come home !" 

*'Yes, and mamma," added Anna, "we have 
seen him; for he is come up here with -the 
school-children, on purpose, he says, to pay his 
respects to you." 

Mrs. Keppel desired the children to bring 
Harry into the breakfast-room; and she was 
pleased, when he entered, to find that he had 
brought back with him the same honest face 
and simple manners for which, in his early 
years, he had been remarkable. 

After giving him a kind welcome, Mrs. Keppel 
said — " Now, Harry, I suppose you will be made 
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King of the Sports to-day. We shall come to 
see your games upon the village green ; but you 
will remember, that before these commence, the 
services to be performed are religious ones : and 
I hope you will set a good example, and lead 
the other young people to behave in a becoming 
and orderly manner." 

Harry bowed respectfiiUy ; and then said, that 
if Mrs. Keppel would not tkke it amiss, he had 
brought a few shells and corals which he should 
like to present to Miss Anna and Master Alfred. 
The children looked eagerly at their mother, who 
answered that she was sure they would be delight- 
ed to receive so acceptable and kind a gift; and 
Harry quickly left the room, and returned with a 
box of West-Indian treasures. While he and his 
little friends were busily engaged in unpacking 
and examining the contents, and in planning to 
make a grotto, after a fashion which the young 
sailor had seen abroad, Mrs. Keppel went out 
upon the verandah to distribute the nosegays to 
the school-children. It was a pretty sight to 
see them, with their bright ruddy faces, and 
white coUars and tippets, standing in order of 
procession; and making, as they advanced in 
turn to Mrs. Keppel, their rustic bows and curt- 
sejs. The head monitor came last, bearing the 
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garland. " Miss Sandford said, Ma'am, that we 
might come round with it here to shew you; 
and Harry Fraser has promised to hang it over 
the Hall gate for us." 

" How beautiful it is !" exclaimed Anna, who 
had joined her mamma ; " how bright the flowers 
look in the sunshine! — and how happy I am 
to-day!'* 

Mr, Keppel now came forward, saying that the 
morning was advancing, and that it was time to 
prepare for church. Accordingly, the school-party 
was dismissed; and they were soon afterwards 
followed to the village by the Keppel family. 

Meanwhile, Susan Fraser had diligently 
sanded her cottage floor, and set her house 
in more than usual order for the reception of 
some of the numerous strangers who were ex- 
pected, to attend the Well-dressing. " Do you 
think to get to the church to-day, John?" said she, 
on observing that her husband had taken down 
his Sunday hat from the cupboard. 

" I mean to try, wife," answered the sick man ; 
" it is many weeks since I walked so far, but 
Harry has put new life into me, I think; and it 
would rejoice my heart to hear the minister re- 
turning thanks to God for his mercies to-day, when 
I can have my boy at my side." So as soon as the 
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church bell began to nng, the litde fiumly tet 
out; Harry waUdng dutifully by his £ithar,i)rhD 
leaned on his arm as he mored sloffdj along. 

When they approached the gieoi, a gay and 
busy sight presented itselfl Carriages woe 
setting down parties of ladies and gentlemeB, 
arriving from a distance to witness the cere- 
monies. Humbler visitants were alighting fraoi 
carts and shandries. Groups of villagers, all in 
their holiday clothes, were standing t-«llnng toge- 
ther, or gazing at the various devices with which 
rustic taste had decorated the wells. The one 
on the green, which attracted the most notice, 
was situated beneath a very fine Scotch fir tree. 
Here a simple altar had been ingeniously con- 
structed, with this text above it, formed of 
white flowers on a crimson ground — " With 
joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of sal- 
vation." The dark boughs of the tree were 
himg with festoons of flowers ; and the brilliant 
colours contrasted beautiftdly vnth the sombre 
foliage of the back-ground. The Hall well dis- 
played a greater knowledge of art, and seemed 
to have been designed by a more cultivated 
taste. It was crowned by a temple, whose pil- 
lars and frieze were ornamented with vsnreaths, 
and a running tracery of flowers, done in the 
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same sort of living Mosaic work, with coloured 
flowers on a white ground. Within were the 
words, " Praise ye the Lord." 

When the Frasers arrived at the church gate, 
the bell had just ceased, and Mr, Carson, the 
curate, had entered the church. The parties 
who had been seated under the magnificent 
sycamores, or strolling along the avenue of yew 
trees which adorn the old church-yard, went in 
after him; and soon the venerable building was 
crowded to excess. 

After the service for the day had been read, 
the minister proceeded to address the congrega- 
tion upon the occasion of their meeting. The 
text he selected for this purpose was taken from 
the eighth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy: 
" The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a 
land where thou shalt eat bread without scarce- 
ness : thou shalt not lack any thing in it. And 
when thou hast eaten and art fiiU, then thoU 
shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee." The preacher began 
with describing the situation of the Israelites, to 
whom these words had been addressed; how 
they had been, for forty years, wandering in the 
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sandy deserts of Arabia — a thirsty land, wbere, 
in many places, no water was; and how they 
were, at last, come to the confines of that 
promised land, flowing with milk and honey, 
which they were to go in and possess. ^' You, 
my hearers," he continued, ** are not, like the 
Israelites of old, in search of a firaitfiil dwelling- 
place ; you have been bom in * a land of 
brooks of water, where you may eat bread 
without scarceness;' you have * sowed by welk 
of water,' and have' been blessed ' in your basket 
and your store.' Yet to you, no less than to 
the Israelites, may the charge be needed— 
* Beware, lest thou forget the Lord thy God, 
and say in thine heart. The might of mine hand 
hath gotten me this wealth.'" The minister 
then said, how much it became all men to meet 
together to return thanks to God for his mer- 
cies ; and how such meetings usefully impressed 
upon us, that we have nothing but what we 
receive from Him. He proceeded to speak 
more particularly of the ^object of the present 
thanksgiving ; and described how valuable the 
free supply of water was for all the purposes 
of life. He explained that the process of 
tillage could not be carried on unless the stiff 
soil were first moistened by the brooks which' 
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J>enetrate it; and how the seed might be sown 
in vain, if it were not watered by the rain of 
heaven. The preacher concluded with an ex- 
liortation to the people on the duty of industry ; 
^reminding them that it was appointed unto all 
Tsaen to labour. " Let us, therefore, my friends," 
lie said, "when we go forth to perform the 
devout ceremony of returning thanks at the 
wells, for the abundant supply of water w:Jth 
which Almighty God has blessed this village, 
resolve that, in the time to come, we will not 
neglect so great a blessing, but, with renewed 
alacrity, work with our hands to make it pro- 
ductive a hundred-fold. And may the Lord 
God, who ruleth the seasons, and bringeth seed- 
time and harvest, give us understanding and 
diligence to do his will, and keep our hearts in 
the way of his commandments ! " 

Mr. Carson now left the pulpit, and led the 
way, in his robes, to the village wells, followed 
by the congregation in a long procession. A 
band of village musicians began to play a 
solemn tune as the clergyman passed out of 
the church, and continued till he arrived at the 
first well. He then raised his hands in an 
attitude of prayer; and dll the people uncovered 
themselves, and stood around in reverent silence 
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as he uttered the woids, " Let us pifay." When 
he had returned thanks, the wind-instraments 
struck up, and the people raised their voices, 
and sang together the first verse of the hun- 
dredth Psalm: — 

^ With one coment let all the earth 
To God their cheerful Toices raiae. 
Glad homage pay with awful mirth. 
And nng before him songs of praise.** 

At each well in succession, the minister gave 
thanks, and the people took up the hymn again, 
singing the next verse. 

At last the procession arrived at the fifth 
well, the one adjoining John Eraser's cottage. 
It lay retired fi*om the road, on a small plot of 
grass, hemmed in by trees. The poor invalid, 
who had laboured so indefatigably to ornament it, 
was already on the spot ; for he had not had 
strength to follow with the people to the other 
wells. He was leaning on his stick, waiting 
for the arrival of the procession. His emaciated 
but serene appearance struck the kind-hearted 
Mr. Carson, as he approached ; and when he 
turned his eyes to the well, and read the 
inscription which John had selected for his 
board, he could scarcely refrain from tears. 
He saw that the poor cottager was at the brink 
of the grave, but that he was prepared to resign 
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his breath whenever he should be summoned; 

and the text he had chosen shewed whence he 

had derived the unearthly peace which lighted 

up his sunken eye. The words inscribed in the 

flower tracery were, " Ascension ;" and beneath, 

" It is I ; be not afraid." The clergyman again 

cast a glance upon the humble Christian, whose 

faith was depicted in living characters, not only 

on this his tablet, but still more legibly on his 

countenance ; and thus prayed : — " O heavenly 

Father! we thank Thee for the gift of this 

well; but still more we thank Thee for the 

Water of Life, of which whosoever will may 

take freely. For whosoever drinketh of this 

water shall thirst again ; but the gift of God in 

Jesus Christ is unto us as a well of water, 

springing up into everlasting life!" The sick 

man bowed his head; and, as the minister 

concluded, gently responded, " Amen." 

The religious sendees of the day being now 
over, the people quietly dispersed. In a few 
minutes, the only persons left by the side of the 
well were John and Susan Fraser, with their 
boy Harry, and Mr. Carson, who remained to 
rejoice with his poor parishioners, on the return 
of their son, and to enquire into the symptoms 
of the invaUd. He found that John was sadly 
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spent^ and lie assisted him into tlie cottage. It 
was evident the exertions of the day had heen too 
much for him; but Mr. Carson, who had some 
medical skill, applied some restoratives to him 
vsdth good eJBTect, and the sick man was able, 
after a little time, to enter into conversation 
with the good clergyman. He spoke with 
cheerfulness of his feelings, and vsdth the utmost 
thankfulness that he had been spared to see his 
son once more, 

Mr. Carson called Harry to him, and, after 
saying how glad he was to welcome him back to 
his native village, he told him that he hoped he 
would, for the future, prove himself deserving of 
his parents' love, by dutifully assisting them in 
every way that lay in his power. 

Harry did not dare to say much in reply; 
but he shewed his desire to make amends 
for his past conduct, by helping his mother in 
her household-work, and in attending to his 
father's wants, instead of proposing to join his 
companions on the green. John and Susan, 
however, were eager that their son should share 
the merry-makings ; and as soon as their frugal 
meal was over, they sent him off to take his 
part in the village festivities. 

Every cottage that he passed was filled with 
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guests; and much simple merriment was re- 
sounding from the booths^ under which other 
strangers were partaking of such plain fare as 
the village could supply. The sun was still 
high iji the heavens when the people all came 
forth to conclude their holiday with rural sports. 
A large party from the Hall, Mr. and Mrs, 
Keppel and their children, and the clergyman's 
family, besides some visiters among the higher 
ranks, who had not yet departed after seeing 
the Well-dressing, imited with the crowd of 
country people on the green, as spectators of 
the exhibitions. Various feats of agility were 
displayed by the village boys; and these were 
followed by trials of skill between them and 
other young men from the country round, who 
entered the lists against them. The shouts and 
cheers which attended the competitors, seemed 
to animate them to unusual exertions, and the 
rivalry in athletic exercises was very great; so 
that it for some time seemed doubtftd which 
of the candidates was pre-eminent in strength 
and activity. The most difficult task had been 
reserved as the prize-effi)rt. A tall pole had 
been erected on the green, on the top of which 
a hat was placed, which the successful aspirant 
was to bring down as the reward of his skilly 
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Several boys tried to accomplish this in vain. 
*' Indeed, mother, I think it is quite impos- 
sible," said Alfred, who had been watching the 
proceedings with great interest. 

" Perhaps Harry Fraser may manage it," said 
Mrs. Keppel, " as he has been at sea," She had 
hardly said the words, when the nimble young 
sailor was seen clambering up the pole with the 
speed of ^lightning. He seized the hat, andj 
waving it triumphantly, placed it on his head. 
Nor was he content till he had mounted on the 
very summit, where he stood upright, balancing 
himself for some moments, with perfect con- 
fidence; at which sight a general acclamation 
burst from the spectators. 

When Harry had descended from his perilous 
situation, the village band struck up a hvely 
tune, and dancing commenced among the 
young people on the green. The older villagers 
assembled in knots under the trees, or in the 
porches of their houses, while the children 
amused themselves with leap-frog and ball. The 
utmost hilarity and good humour prevailed; and 
it was not till the fall of evening that the parties 
broke up. The carts and shandries were then 
again in motion; and, after many a warm shake 
oi the hand, and friendly " Good night," the 
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villagers of Tessington were left to their repose. 
The sun went down behind the hill ; and the 
great sycamores threw a dark shade over the 
churchyard. All was still and silent ; and sleep 
came to give refreshment and strength for the 
labours of the ensuing day. 

" The Well-dressing is over for this year 
now, mamma!'* said little Anna Keppel, the 
next morning ; " I am very sorry ! " 

" Why are you sorry, my dear?" asked her 
mother. 

Because next year is so far oJflF!" 
But you would not like to see a Well- 
dressing every day, would you?" 

'* Perhaps not, if it was always the same," 
answered Anna ; " but I should like every day 
to be a holiday, mamma." 

" So many little girls think," said Mrs. 
Keppel; "but I believe, Anna, you would be 
sadly tired of holidays, if they came every 
day. It is because they happen only now and 
then, and are different from your usual em- 
ployments, that you think them pleasant. 
When you are older, you will learn how 
true it is that nothing makes us so happy, 
for a length of time, as being useftd and 
doing good." 

L 
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'^ And what must I do to be useful, mannna? 
I am such a little child." 

" You may be useful in many ways^ my dear. 
No one is too young to be of some service to 
others, if she tries. I can tell you, for instance, of 
a kindness you may help to perform at this mo- 
ment, and which I think will give you pleasure." 

** What is it, mamma?" asked Anna, eagerly. 

" Yoii may assist me to make a flannel waist- 
coat for poor John Fraser : I want to have it 
finished as soon as possible, that I may take it 
to him this morning." 

Now the truth was, that Anna did not like 
needlework. She was an active little girl, and the 
sitting quiet was irksome to her. But she forgot 
this in her great wish to be of use to her mother^ 
and to poor sick John ; and she sat down upon 
the buffet, and sewed very diligently for half an 
hour. At length, the waistcoat was completed; 
and Mrs. Keppel and Anna set out to take it to 
the cottage, and make enquiries after the invaUd. 
They were grieved to find that he was not up> 
and that the violence of his cough, and his diffi- 
culty in breathing, had much increased during 
the night. Harry was in the house, looking very 
sorrowful, Susan spoke cheerfully, but it was 
plain her heart misgave her. Mrs, Keppel asked 
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if the doctor had been; and promised to send 
some broth, and other nice things, for. poor John« 

** Thank you kindly, my Lady," said the old 
woman; "he takes very little, but now and 
then some toast and water, to refresh his mouth, 
which is sadly parched. But he says he is very 
comfortable, and wants for nothing." 

As Susan spoke, Mr. Carson entered, and 
enqidred, with much solicitude, after the sick 
man. Susan told him he was very weak, and 
could scarcely speak, but that he had been ex- 
pressing a wish to see him. The good curate 
immediately went up-stairs, and seated liimself 
at the bedside of his poor friend. His first 
glance told him that death was not far off, but 
it seemed to be robbed of all its terrors. John 
Fraser lay with his hands clasped, and his eyes 
closed, apparently engaged in prayer. When 
Mr.. Carson spoke to him, he looked round, and 
said, " Thank you for coming to me ; 1 like to 
see you: but, blessed be God, I am at peace 
within myself." He then expressed a wish to 
join once more in prayer with his family ; and 
Susan and Harry, who, on the departure of 
Mrs. Keppel, had come anxiously to wait at the 
door, soon entered, and knelt at his side. When 
Mr. Carson had finished praying, the dying man 

l2 
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took the hand of his wife, and with some effort 
laid it, with his own, upon the head of their 
son, while he earnestly invoked the hlessing o{ 
Heaven upon the sobbing boy. The exertion 
proved too great for his strength, and he sank 
back exhausted on the pillow. He still smiled, 
but his eyes were closed, and the minister in 
vain endeavoured to revive him. He heaved 
one sigh, but it was his last, — and his spirit 
returned to God who gave it. 

Such was the peaceful close to the well-spent 
life of the good cottager, John Eraser. It only 
remains to be told, that his example was not 
lost upon his son Harry, who never forgot his 
last prayer, that he might be the comfort and 
support of his widowed mother. He applied 
directly after the funeral to Sir Thomas's steward 
for employment, with which he was speedily 
provided; and, as he shewed much industry, 
honesty, and sobriety, he was gradually raised 
from the rank of a common labourer to a more 
profitable and honourable situation upon the 
estate. He became generally respected, yet was 
not puffed up with a sense of his importance ; 
but he ever remembered his duty to his aged 
mother, who lived many years to thank Heaven 
for giving her so good a son. 
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In a deep defile of the Appenine mountains, 
where the sterility of the soil, and the severity 
of the climate, scarcely afford means of subsist- 
ence to the inhabitants, a family of the name of 
Rossi had possessed for a long period a small 
patrimonial estate. Small and unproductive as 
it was, it had served to supply the simple wants 
of its possessors for many years ; but a succes- 
sion of bad harvests and stormy winters, which 
carried away nearly all their cattle, and washed 
down the soil from their steep and rocky fields, 
had so impoverished them, that Giacomo Rossi, 
the last owner, resolved to follow the example 
so general among his countrymen, and to emi- 
grate to some distant country, in search of that 
competence which it was in vain to look for at 
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home. He joined himself to a company of his 
neighbours who were going on an expedition to 
the island of Corsica^ hoping to engage them- 
selves as woodcutters or labourers there; and 
he took leave of his wife and his three children, 
promising to return at the end of three years, 
and to bring back with him the means of repair- 
ing the ravages which the seasons had made in 
their little domain. 

During his absence, Agnese and her children 
struggled on in poverty and privation ; but they 
bore up under all the hardships of their situa- 
tion, cheered by the hope that Giacomo would 
at last return, and replace them in their former 
comfortable and happy circumstances. But this 
hope was never to be fulfilled. The third year 
had slowly worn away to a close before the 
emigrant party returned ; and when they came, 
they came without him for whom the patient 
Agnese had so long been looking. He had 
sunk under the effects of a wound received in 
felling a tree, and was laid to rest far from his 
own native mountains. His death had occurred 
so soon after his arrival in Corsica, that he had 
been able to accumulate little or nothing ; but 
his scanty wardrobe, and every trifle of which 
he had died possessed, was restored with religious 
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care to his poor widow by his simple but honest 
companions. 

All hopes of better times being buried in the 
grave of poor Giacomo, Agnese found herself 
obliged to sell the little family patrimony, that 
she might have wherewithal to discharge the 
few debts she had been obliged to contract. 

This business being completed, she and her 
children prepared to quit the secluded valley 
which had tiU then been all the world to them. 
They received the parting blessings and prayers 
of their few neighbours; and, carrying with 
them all the little property that remained to 
them, they set forth — the world before them 
where to choose — in search of a resting-place 
and a living. 

At the last turn of the road from which they 
could see their own dear home, they laid down 
their bundles, and turned to look upon it for 
the last time. The soft rose-coloured light of 
dawn tinged the summits of the lofty moimtains; 
and from among the woods which lay in deep 
shadow on their sides, peeped forth the little 
peaceAil nest which had sheltered them; but no 
curling wreath of blue smoke rose among the 
trees, telling of a cheerful happy hearth, and of 
peaceful industry within. All looked still and 
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deserted; and as Agnese gazed upon it, she 
wept, and wept bitterly. Her little girls, ding* 
ing to her, joined their tears in sympathy; but 
no tear moistened the eye of Antonio, her eldest- 
born. As he turned and looked, first on the 
little {aim, then on his weeping mother, his eye 
flashed, his cheek crimsoned, and his whole 
frame seemed to dilate, as if with the inward 
workings of some mighty thought. At last, as 
she sadly turned to leave, he detained her; and 
with an energy and enthusiasm scarcely to be 
conceived of by the colder temperaments of the 
north, exclaimed : " Mother, I here take upon 
me a vow, never to rest tUl I have won back the 
home of my fathers, and given it you again, as 
the shelter of your old age. So help me Christ 
and our Blessed Lady ! " continued he, seizing 
a small crucifix which himg to his mother's 
girdle, and kissing it fervently, as the seal of his 
vow. 

Agnese looked with astonishment on the 
almost inspired coimtenance of her boy, — ^her 
simple, quiet Antonio ; and, struck with a feeling 
almost amounting to reverence, she could only 
faintly say, " Amen, my son." Then taking up 
their loads, the little peirty rapidly descended 
towards the plains. 
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Their intention was to find their way to Leg- 
horn, at which place Agnese hoped to meet with 
employment for herself and her girls, and whence 
Antonio expected to be able to procure a pas- 
sage in some vessel bound for England ; — that 
country, the fame of which rang through all the 
valleys of his native hills, as the El Dorado of 
their simple inhabitants. 

Weary and footsore, they at length reached 
their destination. Of the difficulties which 
Agnese met with in establishing herself there, 
and of her success at last in obtaining work for 
herself and her daughters, in one of the large 
straw-hat manufactories of the place, it is not 
my design now to speak, Antonio is the hero 
of this little tale ; to him let us turn. 

Since the moment when he had taken upon 
himself the vow already mentioned, a remark- 
able change had come over his character. In- 
stead of the quiet, docile child he had hitherto 
appeared, there was now a spirit and energy in 
every look and action, which shewed an inweird 
consciousness that he had a part, and a noble 
part, to perform, and that he felt within 
himself the power and capacity to perform it. 
To his mother this change was particularly 
apparent in his manners towards herself. The 
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affectionate^ child-like dependence of him ytho 
had hitherto watched every turn of her eye, 
seeming only to exist in her encouragement and 
approbation^ was suddenly succeeded by the 
firm, calm self-dependence of a mature mind, 
giving instead of claiming protection and sup- 
port. Agnese was never weary of looking at 
liim and admiring him. 

The long silent meditations in which he was 
absorbed as they travelled along, were succeeded 
by prompt and vigorous action as soon as they 
reached Leghorn. Immediately on arriving, he 
sought out one of the persons named providitori, 
who are in the habit of Aimishing Italian emi- 
grants with those animals, of different kinds, on 
which they depend as their stock in trade during 
their rambles through the world. The man to 
whom he applied had at this time no very great 
variety on hand; but Antonio's attention was 
soon caught by the antics of a very droll-looking 
monkey, of which he determined to become the 
possessor ; and in a short time the purchase 
was completed, and he carried off Giacco in 
triumph. 

This purchase took a large proportion of the 
little sum which Agnese had given to her son as 
his share of what remained to her from the sale 
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of their little property, after all their dehts and 
their expences had been paid ; but enough yet 
remained, he hoped, to defray his passage to 
England. And now, having secured his travel- 
ling companion, and feeling that nothing re- 
mained to detain him from the object to which 
he had devoted himself, he was most impatient 
to sail. 

He lingered day after day about the port; 
but the winds were contrary, and no vessels left 
the harbour. At last, one fine morning, having 
previously made an arrangement with the cap- 
tain of an English brig for his passage, by the 
help of a sailor who knew enough of Italian to 
be his interpreter, he took a long farewell of his 
mother and sisters, who stood on the quay to 
see him off; and sprang into the vessel with 
Giacco in his arms, just as she was spreading 
her white sails to the breeze that was to bear 
her far away. 

His eye rested on his mother as long as he 
could distinguish her receding form. When his 
straining sight could no longer behold her, he 
felt for the little crucifix, which, still wet with 
her tears, she had himg round his neck, as the 
talisman of his safety through all the unknown 
perils and dangers of his way; and solemnly to 
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himself renewed the vow which he had already 
sworn on that sacred image. 

Many of the hours of his long and tedious 
voyage were beguiled in attempting to teach 
Giacco the tricks that were to make their for- 
tune, or in endeavouring to learn a little English 
from the sailors. It would be difficult to say. 
which became the greater favourite with the 
crew, the monkey or his master. The one 
proved himself the most comical and teachable 
of monkeys; the other the best-tempered and 
obliging of boys. Many a calm evening during 
the voyage did merry peals of laughter echo 
round the ship at the droll antics of the little ani- 
mal, while Antonio stood by, his sparkling eyes and 
sunny smile shewing his enjoyment of the scene. 

At length the vessel reached the port of Lon- 
don, and Antonio went on shore. He found 
himself in that busy world a stranger, and alone; 
and the perfect contrast of that crowded scene 
with all that he had yet known in life, might 
well be supposed to appal so young a creature. 
But, strong in the noble object to which he had 
dedicated himself, nothing could daunt the spirit 
of this intrepid boy; and he went forth without 
loss of time to the work which he had set him- 
self to do. 
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Great success attended him for some time; 
his own brilliant coimtenance and animated 
manner attracting as many halfpence into his 
rusty, high-crowned Italian hat, as the tricks 
and grimaces of his droll companion. They 
wandered together early and late, and visited 
every part of London and its neighbourhood, 
returning at night to the cheap and lowly 
lodging where they dwelt. In this wretched 
place, Antonio was only too frequently the 
companion of the miserable and the wicked; 
but the one great purpose of his life saved him 
from the contamination of their society. Labour 
and self-denial, such as he practised, could have 
no fellowship with the idleness, and the habits 
of vicious intemperance, by which he was sur- 
roimded. In the midst of a crowd, he lived 
alone, pouring forth all the warmth of his affec- 
tions upon his monkey, who was dear to him as 
the last relic of his ovm beloved Italy, as the 
source of his daily gains, and for his own singu- 
larly docile and attaching character. Giacco 
shared the straw on which his master rested at 
night ; and more than half the food which this 
noble boy allowed himself by day was bestowed 
on his dumb favourite. 

The little savings which Antonio week by 
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week accumulatedy he carefully hid between 
the outside and the lining of his jacket, which) 
tightly rolled up, fonned his pillow by night 
His treasure was thus securely kept from de- 
predation. 

But all was not sunshine in the path of the 
poor Italian boy. Difficulties and misfortunes 
awaited him, to try his constancy and put his 
courage to the proof. These will be related as 
we pursue the thread of his adventures. 

As the long days of summer drew on, Antonio 
resolved on leaving London, and visiting other 
parts of England. He had grown sick and 
weary with his long confinement in a crowded 
city; and his spirit rejoiced within him when 
he found himself again imder the open blue of 
heaven, and breathing the pure air of the coun- 
try, filled with the scent of hay and flowers. 
These things reconciled him to walking further 
for fewer gains than he had done in London; 
and his sweet disposition made him constantly 
willing to amuse the cottage children in the vil- 
lages through which he passed, regardless of 
any return. Sometimes their mothers' hearts 
would melt at the sight of the beautiful boy, so 
far, far away from his own home and his own 
mother, in a land of strangers ; and the cup of 
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milk, or slice of bread, offered with a glistening 
eye, was received with a bright smile of grati- 
tude, which gladdened the good woman's heart 
who bestowed it, and made her involimtarily 
exclaim, " God bless thee, poor child !" 

In the course of his rambles, Antonio heard 
of a great fair about to be held in a town at 
some distance, and thither he immediately di- 
rected his steps. He did not reach the place 
until the middle of the day, when he found the 
streets filled with the motley crowd usual on 
such occasions. He was immediately surrounded 
by a circle of children, over whose heads peeped 
the faces of many who did not consider them- 
selves either too old or too wise to laugh at the 
gambols of a monkey. Wherever he and Giacco 
went, they attracted general attention ; but at 
last their little audience was broken up and dis- 
persed by a disturbance in the crowd at some 
little distance, caused by the plunging and fear- 
ing of a restive horse in a gig. As the people 
backed and went forward again like the waves 
of the sea, a loud scream was heard ; and Giacco, 
jumping to his accustomed place on his master's 
arm, they too followed to the scene of action. 
By this time, the horse, held by two powerful 
men at the head, was being slowly led away, and 
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the crowd pressed round the person who had 
been knocked down. When Antonio had ac- 
complished edging himself within the circle, so 
that he could see what was going on, he dis- 
covered that ix was a poor little fellow-country- 
man of his own, who, while carrying a large tray 
of images about the fair, had been knocked 
down by the shaft of the gig. He was now 
sitting on the ground, covered with dirt, and 
apparently not hearing, or not understanding, 
all that was sayii^ around him. 

" He 's not hurt." 

" No; he's only fri^tened." 

" Well, it's not as bad as it might have 
been." 

" Come now, my lad, get up, and go about 
your business." 

He sat gazing in silent despair at the firagments 
of Napoleons, Wellingtons, Venuses, and vases 
strewed all around; but at the first word spoken 
to him in Italian by Antonio, he burst into an 
agony of grief. The kind-hearted boy raised 
him up, and tried to comfort him, encouraged 
by the bystanders with — " Ay, ay, that's a 
good lad ; try to get him up ; you will under* 
stand one another's foreign lingo." But the 
jpoor little image-boy refused to be comforted. 
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At last, however, Antonio succeeded in getting 
him an his feet. He wiped the mud off a jacket 
that had once been light green, but which was 
so powdered with plaster of Paris, that its 
original colour was hardly distinguishable. He 
picked up his image-tray, and led him gently out 
of the crowd to a quiet spot, where he seated 
him on the steps of a door, and sat down beside 
him, patiently waiting till his fresh burst of grief 
should have exhausted itself. 

By degrees he drew from him, that he was 
one of a number of boys brought over to Eng- 
land, and employed by an Italian cast-maker, 
who, carrying along with him the implements 
and materials of his manufacture, settled himself 
for a time in each large town he came to, and 
sent his boys out in all directions to dispose 
of the things he made. It appeared that this 
man was a hard master, treating his boys with 
the utmost severity, and even cruelty, so that 
the poor little fellow said that he dared not 
venture back, after the accident which had hap- 
pened to him; he knew that he should be flogged 
almost to death. 

" But what can be done ? " said Antonio, 
mildly. 

" Oh, leave me to die here, leave me to die 

k2 
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here ; I never can go back ; I dare not go back)** 
exclaimed tbe poor cbild, his whole frame trem« 
bling with dread* 

" 1 wish I could help you, — but I do not 
know how/* said Antonio. '^ If I go back with 
you, and speak to your master for you, would 
that do any good ? ** 

" No, no," said the boy, dejectedly. "Nothing 
will do but money, and I have no money. I 
had not sold a single piece all the morning* 
No; he cares for nothing but money." 

" Money," said Antonio, thoughtfully ; " how 
much money were they worth ? " 

" O, a great deal — a great deal, indeed. I 
should have had so much for them all," added 
he, mentioning a sum which, though not very 
large, it seemed to him quite hopeless to ob» 
tain. 

Antonio remained silent for some time. At 
last the words, " If I could," dropped unawares 
from his lips, in a tone indicating something of 
doubt or uncertainty in his mind. His com- 
panion instantly caught them up; and, a ray of 
hope flashing in his eyes, he cried, " Have you 
any money ? — could you save me ? O, if you 
will, I will pray for you every day I live ! " 

*' Stay," said Antonio, gently putting aside 
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Ms dinging grasp ; ^' I do not know that I can* 
I have the money ; but it is sacred to a very, 
Very dear purpose, I do not know that I may 
use it for any other ; let me think," 

To think with composure, he was obliged to 
turn his face from the pleading, anxious gaze of 
his agitated companion; and bending his head 
down over Giacco, who lay sleeping in his arms, 
he mused for some minutes. 

At last, the impatience of the other boy 
could no longer be controlled* ^* If you would 
only lend it to me," said he, *^ I would repay 
you — indeed I would — I am sure I could." 

" Nay," replied Antonio, " I think that can 
hardly be. We have met by chance; we are 
going to wander in different directions ; we may 
never, most likely shall never, meet again." 
Then bending his head down again, he was once 
more lost in himself. 

There was strife within him for a long time, 
between the longing desire he felt to assist his 
poor little suflfering fellow-countryman, and the 
solemn obligation he was tmder to let nothing 
interfere with the performance of a vow which 
he had twice voluntarily taken upon himself; 
but, by degrees, a beam of light struggled into 
ihe chaos of his mind, and shewed him the 
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means bj which the two might be recondlej. 
This was by imposii^ additioiial self-denial on 
himself, and giring up (me cf his accustomed 
daily meals, mitfl he had, in this way, again 
saved the sum deroted to this benevolent pur- 
pose. 

" Yes," he cried, starting up, " I can help 
you, Amico Mio, and I will ; come with me.** 

It would be difficult to describe the outpour- 
ing of joy and gratitude with which the little 
Italian relieved his full heart, as he followed 
Antonio to a retired situation out of the town, 
where the latter opened his secret treasure, and 
told out the sum which was to send him back in 
triumph to his master. His thanks were very 
sweet to Antonio ; but sweeter £ur was the still 
small voice within, which whispered to his 
spirit, " It is more blessed to give than to re- 
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For some time after this, the wanderings of 
Antonio and Giacco were not varied by any 
adventure worth relating. Every day Antonio 
had the pleasure of adding to his treasure a 
trifle, taken from his own scanty allowance of 
food, to replace the sum he had borrowed from 
it for the poor image-boy, besides the additions 
that were consigned to it after a lucky day. 
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They had spent some time with great satisfac* 
tion in one of our large old cathedral towns^ 
where they had foimd great encouragement, 
and had paid frequent visits to the Cathedral 
Close, in which was situated the large and beau- 
tiful old free-school of the city. Between school- 
hours, the close was the play-ground for the 
boys; and Antonio and Giacco were always 
most welcome visiters there. Many a cake and 
many a nut were bestowed on Giacco, and many 
a merry laugh resounded under the old lime 
trees at his drolleries. 

. It happened that there was at this time in 
the school, a boy of so illnatured and tjrrannical 
a temper, that he was generally disliked and 
feared by his companions. This boy one day 
teazed poor Giacco so much, by pretending to 
give him a nut, and then withdrawing it, that 
the monkey, though the best-natured monkey 
in the world, at last, out of all patience, snapped 
at his finger, and bit it severely. The other 
boys, who rather enjoyed the joke, and could 
feel no compassion for one who never thought 
or cared about any body in the world but him- 
self, could not help smiling at his wry faces, and 
cries of pain. Antonio, concerned at his mon- 
key's misdemeanour, immediately corrected him 
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for it; but the illnatured boy would bear no 
apology, and marched off, muttering revenge. 

The bite was some time in healing, and gave 
him considerable pain, so that he did not forget 
his projects of vengeance. He procured a large 
squib, and the very next time that the Italian 
boy and the monkey made their appearance in 
the play-ground, he watched his opportunity^ 
when Giacco was at some little distance firom his 
master, and discharged it full in the &ce and 
eyes of the poor little creature. It screamed 
and chattered with fright and agony, and ran 
here and there, scorched and almost blinded 
with the blaze and gunpowder. 

Antonio's Italian blood boDed at this outrage 
on his little favourite; and springing furiously 
on the boy who had done it, he flung himi 
though much his superior in age and size, in an 
instant on the earth. The other boys gathered 
round in silence, not daring to express, though 
they could not but feel, sympathy with the little 
Italian's just anger. But Antonio was calm 
again, and sorry for what he had done. He 
stretched out his hand to help his fallen eneiny 
to rise ; and as well as he could, in mixed Eng- 
lish and Italian, begged his pardon. The ill- 
natured boy, however, spumed his assistance} 
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ind raising himself up, — for he had received no 
njury in his fall, though he was covered with 
lust and dirt, ^— he gave Antonio a scowl of hatred 
pid defiance ; and uttering, in a low voice, these 
vords, " You shall pay for this," he slunk away, 
inpitied and alone. 

The little crowd that remained pressed round 
Ajitonio, who was examining the state of poor 
jriacco's scorched face and head. It was both 
ludicrous and affecting to see the contortions of 
the suffering animal, and his evident confidence 
in the love and kindness of his young master. 
The boys, deeply interested, were all oflering 
idvice and help, some tearing up their pocket- 
liandkerchiefs into shreds, to bind up his head, 
when the well-known tinkle of the school-bell 
summoned them away ; and ofi* they scampered, 
calling out before they vanished into the dark 
deep porch of the school-house, " Good bye, 
Tony, my lad; bring Jacky to see us again; 
never mind Rose.'* 

Many days, however, elapsed before they 
could accept this invitation, or Giacco could go 
out to see company again, for he had been seri- 
ously burned; and though Antonio, who was 
both nurse and doctor, attended him with the 
greatest possible care, his bums would not heal 
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all at once. At last, however, one fine smmy 
morning, tliis affectionate pair, whom the late 
misfortune had made still dearer to one another, 
sallied out together once more. Giacco was in 
the highest possible spirits, leaping and skip- 
ping about in all directions, at the hazard of 
breaking the slender chain by which his master 
held him, while Antonio gazed on him m\k 
eyes of pride and pleasure, and thought he never 
looked so beautiful before; for he was decked 
in a new jacket of scarlet cloth, with a little cap 
and tassel of light blue, which his ingenious 
master had occupied himself in manufacturing 
for him during his illness. 

They had made the tour of the market-place, 
and some of the principal streets ; and the ad- 
miration excited by this brilliant costume had 
fully gratified the expectations of the proud 
and happy Antonio, when, hearing the deep 
bell of the cathedral clock strike twelve, fol- 
lowed by all the other clocks in the city, he 
knew that his young patrons would be dismissed 
from school, and hurried off to shew Griacco to 
them in his new dress. 

Before he entered the old gothic gateway 
leading into the close, he heard their merry 
voices, and a glad shout welcomed Giacco as he 
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ran before his master among them. On hearing 
this diout, Rose, the illnatured boy, who was 
standing by himself, leaning gloomily against 
one of the buttresses of the school-house, raised 
his head to see the cause of it. He caught 
Antonio's eye: he started, glanced a look of 
revengeful fury on the monkey, and disappeared. 
Antonio thought of him no more ; for he was 
surrounded by the rest of the boys, all as full of 
sport as the gay little Giacco, who displayed 
his new habiliments with all the airs and graces 
of a fine lady. 

They had tied a long string to his chain, to 
give him greater liberty ; and he had mounted 
one of the old lime-trees, where he was swinge- 
ing himself from bough to bough, or sitting on 
a branch, making faces and antics at the little 
crowd below. All their faces were up-turned 
to watch him, and the clapping of hands, and 
shouts of Bravo! testified their admiration of 
the feats of the little performer, when suddenly 
the loud report of a pistol was heard close be- 
hind them ; — the monkey leaped up several feet 
in height, shot to the heart, and fell quivering, 
in the agonies of death, on the pavement below. 

A groan of horror succeeded to the first start 
of surprise; and every one turned to see tha 
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perpetrator of this mean and wicked action. A 
retreating figure was perceived just gliding be- 
hind the projecting comer of the next building. 
At the instant of his disappearance, the name 
*' Rose " burst firom every mouth. 

Meantime, Antonio flew to take up his poor 
little firiend. He tore off the jacket so lately 
his pride and glory, and vainly attempted to 
staimch with it the fast flowing blood. The 
convulsed limbs grew gradually still; and, before 
many minutes had elapsed, poor Criacco lay stiff 
and dead in the arms which had so long been 
his resting-place and his home. Antonio gazed 
on him with speechless sorrow; and the little 
crowd stood roimd in silence, looking sadly on 
him and on each other. 

" He had better go and tell Dr. C ." 

" Let him go to Dr. C ^," said one and 

another. 

" My lad, you had better go and tell our 
master, Dr. C , what has happened." 

Antonio, rousing himself fi:om his stupor at 
being thus addressed, looked vacantly at the 
speaker, and made no answer. 

At last, several of them, by means of mingled 
words and signs, succeeded in making their 
wishes intelligible to him. He considered a 
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moment, and then said, touchingly and simply, 
*^ No — no ; he cannot make my Giacco alive 
again ; I was wrong to strike him ; and I do not 
wish to bring any one into trouble for me." 

" Noble fellow ! " exclaimed a fine, manly 
looking lad, who stood by, with an expression 
of deep sympathy in his generous open counte- 
nance, his eyes filling with tears, of which he 
had no cause to feel ashamed. 

*' I'll tell you what, my lads; we cannot bring 
his monkey back to life again ; but I think the 
disgrace of this affair will cling to the whole 
school, if we do not do what we can towards 
enabling him to buy another. Who will con- 
tribute ? — who will contribute? — I beg for 
him," — cried the generous boy, taking off* his 
cap, and handing it to each of his companions. 
Pence, sixpences, shillings, and half-crowns, 
rained into it. Every one gave something; 
many gave all they had. 

When all was collected, the contents of the 
cap were poured into Antonio's passive hand. 
He was still sitting, insensible to all that was 
going on around him. His first impulse was 
to return it. 

"No, no," he said, "it is too much, too 
much.'* 
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*• You must keep it" — " You must keep it"— 
" It is yours" — " It is yours," cded the eager, 
delighted voices of those who but the moment 
before had been so silent and so sony ; and they 
pushed back Antonio's extended hand. 

The poor fellow seemed as if he could no longer 
bear his feelings. He got up, looked round on 
lus kind and generous Mends, and slowly utter- 
ing the words, " Thank you all very much,** in 
a tone as if his heart was ready to burst, he fled 
rather than ran, with his lifeless burden, past 
the old cathedral, and down to the river side. 

"Poor feUow!" "Brave fellow!" "Noble 
fellow!" exclaimed the boys, as they looked 
after him^ " 111 never speak to Rose again." 
" Nor I ;" " Nor I ;" " Nor I ;" " three groans 
for Rose ;" and three deep and hearty groans 
were bestowed on this bad boy, who was com- 
pletely sent to Coventry by all his companions. 

Antonio ran, without stopping, till he reached 
the river-side. The ferry-boat was just pushing 
off. He sprang into it, regardless of the won- 
dering looks and enquiring gestures of the pas- 
sengers and the boatmen, jumped ashore before 
the boat grounded on the pebbles at the other 
side, and hastened to a quiet spot in a neigh- 
bouring field. There, throwing himself down 
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under a hedge, his long repressed feelings burst 
forth in an agony of distress. He clasped his 
poor dead monkey to his breast, and sobbed 
over it, as a mother would over her child. 

» 

Long and bitter were his lamentations ; but 
by degrees the violence of his grief subsided. 
He grew calm, but felt a weight of loneliness 
and desolation pressing upon him, such as he 
had never before known. Despondency began 
to creep over him, and thoughts of home, of his 
mother, of all that was dear to him far away, 
came thronging to his mind, in melancholy 
contrast with his present deserted state. These 
thoughts, however, soon restored strength to 
his mind, and firmness to his resolves, by recall- 
ing the remembrance of his vow. Drawing his 
little crucifix firom his bosom, he devoutly kissed 
it, and put up a fervent prayer to the Mother 
of Him whose suffering form was there visibly 
represented. Erroneous as we know this prayer 
was, we may humbly trust that its fervour and 
sincerity found mercy in the sight of Him who 
alone heareth and answereth prayer. 

That long and lovely spring afternoon An- 
tonio sat in the still and qmet fields, undis- 
turbed by passing foot, or the gaze of stranger's 
eye. When the shades of evenix^ \i^^«rL\a \^i 
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he prepared to pat away for ever the remains 
of his dear little companion. Having tied a 
heavy stone round its neck, he tocdc it in his 
arms for the last time, and carried it down to 
the river. A hright full moon shed its silver 
light over the smoothly flowing stream, just at 
the spot where an elevation of the bank enabled 
him to cast his precious burden into the middle 
of the river. The heavy plunge of the body in 
the water smote upon his heart ; but he stayed 
watching the spot where it sank, till the broken 
moonbeams again slept in stillness on the sur- 
face ; and as the last ripple died away against 
the bank, he softly murmured "Addio," and 
turned sadly but firmly away. 

D|iy light the next morning found him many 
5niles on the road to London, to which place he 
had resolved to return, in search of some new 
employment, or means of fiilfilling his noble 
purpose. Having firmly resolved not to touch 
his sacred hoard, if it were in any way possible 
to avoid it, his thoughts were occupied in con- 
triving means by which to support himself till 
he arrived there, and had entered upon the new 
plans which the loss of Giacco had rendered 
necessary. 

The idea suggested itself to him, on meeting 
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a wooden-legged sailor singing and begging in 
the street of a small viUage he passed through, 
that he too had a voice ; and he remembered 
well how, in his own dear home in the olden 
time, he had been accustomed to sing the rustic 
strains of his native hills, as he pursued his 
childish labours about the farm. ^' Small heart 
had he to sing," just at this time, as may easily 
be imagined ; but scarcely were the harsh and 
grating tones of the poor sailor's voice lost in 
the distance, before he tried one of the strains 
of his boyhood; and though neither the style of 
the music, nor the maimer of its execution, 
were exactly what would answer to one's idea 
of ^* Italian Music," the song recalled a thousand 
sweet thoughts and happy remembrances to the 
poor exiled boy as he walked along, and he 
went on from one to another, till he had gone 
through the whole of his musical recollections. 

All that now remained was to try whether 
his strains would charm other ears as much as 
they did his own ; and in the afternoon, having 
travelled all day without rest or refreshment, he 
entered a little hamlet, and began to sing at the 
door of one of the farms which composed it. 
The dairy-maids, who were just returning from 
afternoon milking with their tall pails^ set them. 
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down to ligtea to the Soreign sang. One of 
them, a good natured, blooming girl, the 
daughter of the farmer, seeing poor Antonio 
ejeing the milk-paik wistfuUy, and observing 
that he looked pale and wajwom, dipped a 
bowl into one of them, and presented it brim- 
ming with the warm, rich, firothing milk, to the 
hungry boj. The young women smiled at the 
eagerness with which he drank off the delicious 
draught, and at his attempts, in broken Eng- 
lish, to express his thanks; and they stood 
looking after him as he wound his way down 
the lane out of sight, till recalled to the recol- 
lection of their milk-pails and their duties by 
the farmer's wife, whose sharp voice of reproof 
was heard from the dairy. 

Antonio did not proceed much further that 
night. He lay down to rest on the sheltered 
side of a hay-stack, and slept soundly till the 
dawning light awakened him to continue his 
journey. But it will not be possible minutely 
to describe the events of every passing day. 
Suffice it to say, that at last he arrived safely in 
London, having managed to support himself on 
the way by his voice : but this was all he could 
do, as he found singing a far less lucrative em- 
ployment than keeping a monkey ; at any rate> 
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such a monkey as his poor Giacco was. To his 
voice, however, he was obliged to trust for a 
maintenance for some time longer, as he was 
not immediately able to meet with any animal 
to replace his monkey, or with any other more 
advantageous occupation. 

One day, as he was singing in one of the 
streets of London, he remarked a gentleman 
who was attentively observing him, and who had 
stopped either to listen to him, or to look at him. 
When the song was concluded, Antonio held 
out his hat to this gentleman, along with other 
persons who were standing by. He put his 
hand in his pocket, and throwing a few half- 
pence into the hat, made signs to Antonio to 
follow him. The latter immediately did so, and 
was conducted by the gentleman, who, it turned 
out, was an artist of great celebrity, into his 
painting-room. Upon the easel was a large 
and very striking historical picture, which the 
artist was at work upon. The head of Antonio 
had struck him as being peculiarly suitable for 
one of his figures ; and he now asked the Italian 
boy, whether he would be willing to sit to him, 
on condition of receiving some remuneration for 
his time. Antonio willingly consented ; and for 
some days was a daily visiter to Mr. H 's 
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painting-rooin. The artist had transferred the 
animated and expressive countenance of our 
little hero to the canvas with great success ; and 
the head wanted onlj a few finishing touches, 
which were to be given the next day, at the 
last sitting. At the hour appointed in the 
mornings Antonio set out to fulfil his engage- 
ment. He had some distance to go firom the place 

where he lodged, to Mr. H ^"s house. On the 

way thither, in passing along a crowded street, he 
suddenly discovered on the pavement before him 
a large and very handsome gold seal. He stooped 
and picked it up. The people near him were 
all hurrying one way or another, about their own 
afl^irs. No one observed him, or stopped to 
enquire" what he was going to do with his 
" treasure trove." He drew to one side of the 
pavement, and waited a while, thinking that 
perhaps the owner of the seal would return to 
seek it ; but the crowd flowed past this way and 
that. No one seemed conscious of a loss, or to 
be seeking any thing there. Finding it in vain 
to wait any longer, he resolved to proceed on 
his way to the artist's, and to take the advice of 
this gentleman, who had behaved in the kind- 
est manner possible to him, about the best 
means of discovering tte ownex of the seal, and 
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of restoring it. As he continued his way along 
the busy, crowded streets, temptation began to 
be busy within him. The thought of what an 
acquisition to his little store, the value of this 
seal would be, came vividly into his mind, and 
for a few minutes the conflict between right 
and wrong was strong within him ; but the 
right prevailed, and all dark and dishonest 
thoughts fled away. His heart filled with joy 
and brightness; he ran on to his friend the 
artist's; contrived to make intelligible to him 
the history of his little adventure, and when the 
sitting was concluded, was made the bearer of 
an advertisement, which Mr. H— = — had written 
out for him, to take to a newspaper-office, 
saying that such a thing had been found, and 
that it would be restored to the rightful owner, 
on his giving a description of it, and paying the 
expences of advertising, with a small reward to 
the finder, a poor little Italian boy. 

Mr. H was aware that the seal was a 

very valuable one, and must belong to some 
person both of wealth and taste ; for it was a 
fine antique intaglio, very richly set in gold. 
Application for it was to be made at his house, 
at a specified hour. For two or three days 
Antonio was in waiting there, in readine&a tcv 
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deliver up the seal, but no one came to ask for 

it. Mr. H and he almost began to fear that 

they should not discover the owner ; but on the 
fourth day he arrived, in the person of Dr. A,> 
one of the most celebrated literary and scientific 
men of the time, and equally remarkable for 
the kindness and benevolence of his temper and 
character. 

Mr. H , the artist, to whom he was per- 
fectly well known by reputation, presented the 
little Italian to him. What was Antonio's de- 
light to hear himself addressed in a kind, 
encouraging tone, in the sweet accents of his 
own native tongue! His cheeks flushed, and 
his eye brightened with pleasure. His whole 
expression and manner were so intelligent, so 
animated, so confiding, that the doctor's inte* 
rest in him was immediately and powerfiilly 
excited. He had, for the sake of health, passed 
much time in Italy, and was deeply attached to 
that interesting and enchanting country, so that 
even the lowliest of her sons attracted him ; and 
there was a native nobility in Antonio's dark 
eye and open countenance, that would have 
fixed the attention of so penetrating an observer 

as Dr. A -, independently of any attractioa 

ta the land of his biith. 
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After conversing a while with him, he rose, 

and poKtely apologizing to Mr. H , for 

having occupied so much of his valuable time, 
took leave, putting a crown-piece into Antonio's 
hand, and desiring him to come to him, at his 
house, in Cavendish-square, at a time which he 
fixed* 

When Dr. A- made this appointment 

with Antonio, he had only in view to indulge 
himself in the pleasure of conversing in his 
&vourite language with an interesting and in- 
telligent boy. How the acquaintance turned 
out to the advantage of Antonio will appear 
shortly* 

At the time appointed, Antonio was in 
Cavendish-square. He soon found out the 

right house, and was admitted into Dr. A 's 

library. It was evening; and the doctor was 
sitting, resting from his studies and pursuits, 
after dinner, and promising himself an agree- 
able relaxation in an hour's chat with the young 
Italian. 

His eye brightened, as the boy was ushered 
into the library, at the contrast between his 
foreign air and garb, and the spruce livery and 
powdered head of the footman who introduced 
him ; nor was its glance darkened by observing 
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with what a modest, but self-respecting dignity, 
Antonio came forward, nothing daunted by the 
strangeness of a scene so new to him* 

The doctor, who felt a keen interest in 
human nature and human life, under all its 
innuinerable forms and modifications, soon, by 
his winning maimers, and his skill in decipher- 
ing and acting upon character, unlocked An- 
tonio's heart; and all its treasures of feeling> 
hope, fear, recollection, and anticipation, were 
poured forth before him with a simple eloquence, 
which so enchanted the excellent man, that 
before he dismissed his little Mend, he had 
begun to feel an almost paternal interest in 
him, and fixed another day to see him again. 

Meantime, all poor Antonio's endeavours to 
procure some means of earning his subsistence 
proved unsuccessful. He could meet yntli no 
monkey to replace Giacco ; an organ was beyond 
his means, and if he could have purchased one, 
he had hardly strength sufficient to carry about 
so great a weight. 

His spirits began to sink with anxiety, and 
his frame in some degree to sufier fi*om wanjt of 
proper nourishment ; for he scarcely earned 
sufficient for his daily maintenance, and not 
even the cravings of hunger could induce iiim 
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to touch his sacred treasure. In these difficul- 
ties^ he determined to ask advice and assistance 

from Dr. A , the next time he visited 

Cavendish-square. 

The day fixed for his going again arrived. 
He was, as before, kindly received by his new 
friend, who immediately perceived that all was 
not as it shoidd be with the boy, and kindly 
enquired whether any thing was the matter 
with him. An opening thus made, Antonio 
entered upon the subject of his perplexities; 
and ventured timidly to enquire whether the 
doctor could point out any way of procuring 
him a monkey. 

But Dr. A had not waited to be asked 

to assist Antonio. He had afready formed a 
plan for employing him beneficially for himself, 
and useftdly for others. 

He took an active and leading part in the 
afiairs of the Zoological Society, and in the 
formation of those delightftd gardens, which 
have contributed so much of late years to the 
pleasure and improvement of the inhabitants of 
London ; and when he heard the history of 
Giacco, and marked the affectionate, kind feel- 
ing with which his late master spoke of him, it 
had occurred to him that such a boy mi^t 
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prove a valuable acquisition as an assistant- 
keeper in the menageries. But he felt that he 
was not sufficiently acquainted with his charac- 
ter, to recommend him with entire confidence; 
and he therefore determined, in his own mind, 
to give him a full trial before he proposed him 
to the managers of the institution. 

In answer to th^ enquiries of Antonio, the 
doctor replied, that he did not think he could 
put him in the way of getting another monkey, 
but that he had a little plan to propose to him* 
Antonio listened jo3rfully while the doctor went 
on to tell him, that he had behind his house 
an aviary, containing many rare and valuable 
foreign birds. These birds he had had for 
some time, but he was intending to remove 
them to the Zoological Gardens ; and they were 
now only waiting till their new apartments in 
the Regent's Park were ready for their recep- 
tion, which would probably be in the course of 
a few weeks, " These birds, Antonio, I wish to 
put under your care for the time they remain 
with me, to feed, clean, and watch over^ Will 
you be willing to imdertake the charge, for 
such a sum a week ?" continued he, mentioning 
what he thought would be a proper remunera* 
tion for his time and laboMC« 
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Antonio's bright smile shewed his glad ac-^ 
ceptance of the offer. He was conducted to the 
aviary, and introduced to his charge. Their 
brilliant plumage and elegant forms delighted 
him, and his affectionate heart opened at once 
to a warm interest in them. The doctor ex-» 
plained to him the manner in which they were 
to be fed .and treated ; and for the first day or 
two attended, during his visits to the aviary,. to 
see that every thing was done for them as it 
shoidd be; but after this, he left Antonio to 
himself, — and though, in fact^ he exercised a 
vigilant superintendence, it was not apparent to 
the boy. But Antonio's was not eye-service. 
His fidelity to his charge, arising from an inward 
sense of right, and a growing attachment to the 
beautiful creatures confided to him, needed no 
other incentive ; and his weekly reports were so 

straightforward and satisfactory, that Dr. A 

could not but have put entire trust in them, 
even if he had not been an unseen eyewitness of 
their truth. 

Some weeks passed on in this manner. The 
happy Antonio visited the aviary twice every 
day, and all prospered with its inhabitants and 
with him. Even the memory of Giacco began 
to grow dim; and a certain snow-white cockatoa^ 
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with a lemon-coloured crest, the gloiy of the 
aviary, hade £adr to occupy his place in the heart 

of Antonio. Dr. A was unceasingly kind 

to him ; he became a £ivourite in the house- 
hold ; he added weekly to his treasure ; he en- 
joyed the present time, and gave no thought to 
the future, — except, indeed, that dim and dis- 
tant future which was to be the goal of his life's 
labours : that was never for a day absent from 
his thoughts. 

Among the servants in Cavendish-square, 
the cook had always treated Antonio, as he 
thought, with particular kindness. She very 
often gave him broken victuals, and for some 
time made a point of giving him something of 
this kind every day. Antonio received all this 
gratefully, and without any hesitation. He had 
not the slightest idea that any thing could be 
wrong in offering or accepting what could be of 
no use in the family, and yet was so valuable to 
him. Indeed, he never thought about it at all; 
but he had cause afterwards bitterly to repent 
having taken even an old crust of bread: for 
one evening, as he was just about to leave the 
aviary, the cook entered with something in her 
hand, and closing the door mysteriously behind 
her, she asked him i£ Tcie ^woxjld ^ut the parcel 
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into the basket, which he generally carried 
backwards and forwards with him, to bring food 
which he was trusted to purchase for his birds, 
and carry it for her to a place which she men- 
tioned. Antonio good-naturedly consented, and 
brought his basket to have the parcel put in. 
As it was rather large for the size of the basket, 
there was some difficulty in getting it in ; and 
in the operation the towel in which it was 
wrapped was pushed aside, and disclosed to the 
sight of Antonio a fine roasted fowl. Now it 
happened that, unknown to the cook, Antonio 
had been admitted into the doctor's dining-room 
that evening, during the time of dinner, on 
some particular business relating to the aviary, 
and had seen that very fowl, with its fellow, 
smoking on the table before him ; and the hur- 
ried and confused manner in which the cook 
covered it up again, and glanced at him to see 
whether he had observed it, immediately con- 
vinced him that he was to be engaged in a 
traffic of dishonesty. The indignant blood 
mounted to his cheeks at the thought; and 
drawing himself up, and scornftdly pushing the 
basket from him, he exclaimed, — 

" It is not right, I am sure, and I will have 
nothing to do with it." 
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The cook turned pale with rage, and for 
some time could find no words to give vent to 
her anger. At last, in a torrent of abuse, of 
which the poor little foreigner could not under- 
stand one word in ten, she railed at him for his 
ingratitude and his impertinence. Antonio stood 
all her reproaches courageously, strong in his 
own moral sense, and calmly refrained from 
answering, or further irritating her wrath. At 
last, seeing she coidd neither terrify nor per- 
suade him to do her unlawful errand, she left 
the aviary, threatening to have her revenge the 
very first opportunity. Antonio quietly locked 
up his birds, and went home ; and for some days 
afterwards things went on in their usual course, 
so that he had almost forgotten the adventure, 
and had quite forgotten the threat. He was 
glad that he did not see the cook, and that she 
offered him no more broken meat, as her gifts 
were only bribes to wickedness ; but his simpla, 
honest heart, retained no fear of her malice. 

About a week afterwards. Dr. A went 

from home, for the Easter holidays, and the 
household were dispersed, only one or two of 
the servants, including the cook, remaining at 

home. Dr. A left the aviary in charge of 

-Antonio, vnth pexfeet coivfidence, which every 
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thing that he had observed in its youthful 
keeper had tended to confirm. His reign there 
was nearly over. The birds were to be removed 
to the Zoological Gardens when the doctor 
returned to town ; and he intended then to 
inform Antonio of his promotion to a more 
extended jurisdiction, to which he had been 
appointed on the strong and influential recom- 
mendation of his kind patron. 

Two or three evenings before his return was 
expected, Antonio found his stock of a parti- 
cular kind of seed, on which some of the birds 
fed, was exhausted, and he determined, before 
he finally closed the aviary for the night, to go 
to the shop where he procured it, and lay in a 
fresh supply. The shop was at some distance 
from Cavendish-square ; so that he did not get 
back tiU after dark. The aviary was all still 
and quiet; the birds were gone to roost; and, 
after depositing his purchase, and giving a 
glance round the cages, he fastened the door, 
and went away singing, quite unconscious of 
the misfortune that awaited him in the morning. 

When he returned next day, he looked in 
vain for his favourite white cockatoo. It had 
disappeared, and not a trace remained to give 
the slightest indication of what had become of 
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it. Filled with grief and dismay^ lie flew down 
into the kitchen where the servants were at 
breakfast, and, in great, agitation, enquired 
whether they had seen the cockatoo, or knew 
what was become of it The other servants, 
who had returned to prepare for their master, 
stared, and protested they knew nothing about 
it; but the cook, who was standing by the 
dresser, cutting bread and butter, turned deli- 
berately round, and eyeing the poor trembling 
boy from head to foot, exclaimed, in a cold, 
sarcastic maimer, — 

" Very well acted, master hypocrite. You 
may act that over again to my master. I sup- 
pose you think I did not see you last night, 
before you locked the aviary, going out with 
that bag under your coat ; but I did. Sir : and 
so I shall tell my master. You have stolen the 
bird yourself, you little thief! — and now I sup- 
pose you want to lay the blame on honest folks. 
I will get you turned out of the house for this, 
see if I don 't ! we '11 have no foreign beggars 
here." 

The other servants hearing this, joined in 
the outcry against the poor boy, who, in the 
struggle of his feelings, having forgotten all his 
English, could only answer to their cruel accu- 
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sations, " Non e vero — non e vero." Driven 
ignominiously from the kitchen, he took refuge 
in his aviary, and there he determined to remain 

till Dr. A returned, that no further losses 

might take place without his knowledge. That 
day and night, and the next day, he never left 
the place, — ^rested at night on the bare floor, 
before the cages, and ate nothing but some of 
the seeds with which he fed his birds. 

On the evening of the second day, the doctor 
arrived. Almost immediately afterwards, he 
went to look at his birds. He supposed that 
Antonio would have left, and took his own key 
to open the door; but to his surprise, he found 
it ajar; and on opening it, the faithful little 
feUow sprang up, and stood before him. The 
doctor's first start of surprise was hardly got 
over, when Antonio began his sad story, which 
he listened to with a disturbed countenance, 
expressive of great and painful doubt and 
wonder. 

^^ I must enquire what my servants know of 
this," said he, rather sternly. " Attend me in 
the library." 

Antonio followed into the library; the bell 
was rung, and all the servants in the house sum- 
moned. 

o 
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. '' I find/* said their master, oa their antraocej 
'Vthat a very serious and extraordinary loss }m 
occurred during my absence, which I must es* 
amine into. Can any of you throw any light 
upon the matter?" 

" Cook <jan, I believe. Sir," said one or two. 

"What do you know about it, cook?" said 
the doctor. 

" I am sure, Sir," said the cook, taking up 
the comer of her apron, and pretending to wipe 
her eyes, to conceal her face, which was white 
with passion, '^ I do not wish to say any thing 
against any one's character. Sir," 

" Woman ! I insist on your telling me the 
truth, and the whole truth, immediately." 

** Well, then. Sir, if I must speak, all I know 
is this. The night before last, I happened to 
be near the aviary, when I saw that boy there 
come out. I thought to myself, it's very early 
for him to shut up ; so I watched him, and I 
saw that he did not lock the door after him; 
but as he went out, I perceived that he had got 
a bag imder his coat, with something in it; — 
that I'll swear to, Sir. So he was away a long 
tim^ ; and when he came back, — ^for I kept my 
ey^ upon him, Sir, though he did not see me, — 
i^.jyst went into t\xe i^We> and pretended to 
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give a look round, and then fastened the door, 
and went away. Next morning, what did he 
do but come down into the kitchen^ where w^ 
were all at breakfast^ — didn 't he," said she, 
appealing to her fellow-servants ; ^^ and accused 
us of stealing the bird — lying vagabond — excuse 
me, Sir, but I have no patience with such 
wicked ways." 

The cook's statement having been confirmed, 
as far as it could be, by the other servants, the 
doctor turned to Antonio. He coidd make no 
convincing answer. He could only ass^t his 
own innocence ; but he had no proof of it to 
offer,— and in the doctor's eyes, his pale coun- 
tenance and heavy eye, the effects of hunger, 
watching, and anxiety, were so many proofs of 
guilt. 

Dr. A was a man of a hasty temper; 

quick in his likes and dislikes : he was, as the 
proverb says, *- a warm friend and a bitter 
enemy." He had a good opinion of his cook, 
who had lived in his family for some years, and 
whose real character he had never detected; 
and oh her evidence he too hiastily concluded oil' 
Antonio's guilt. Stung to the heart with mor- 
tification at this baseness and ingratitude in one 
whom he had so much befrieivded, «5v^.lc^t^^^'«^. 
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he h^ felt so much interest, he turned to the 
boy, and with an air and manner of the sternest 
severity, bade him begone. 

^^I shall not have you punished/' said he; 
" your own conscience, if you have any feeling 
left, will be your bitterest pimishment." 

He turned away ; 4he servants all stood fixed 
to the spot, gazing on the supposed culprit: 
but in this calamity, Antonio's spirit stood firm. 

and stunned, as he had been when Giacco was 
killed, a calmness, surprising even to himself, 
possessed his whole soul, and gave a tranquillity 
and repose to his figure and manner, which 
could not have &iled to strike the doctor, if he 
had allowed himself to look at him. 

Antonio stood for a few moments, as if col- 
lecting strength for what he wished to say ; and 
then advancing nearer to the place where the 
doctor stood, said in a voice of deep feeling :— 

" I humbly thank you, Sir, for all your good- 
ness to me ; I can never repay you for it, but I 
hope some day I shall be able to prove to you, 
that I am not so unworthy of it as you think 
me now," — and quietly left the room. 

Tlie doctor turned ; and, ruflBied and disturbed 
more than he liked to sYvevi,^ dismissed the 
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servants, drew his arm-chair to the fire^ and 
tried to turn off his deep vexation by other 
thoughts. 

Antonio's high tone of feeling did not desert 
him, when the eyes of others were no longer 
upon him; for it was based upon that firm 
resolve, which, as has already been seen, formed 
the actuating principle of his character. His 
determination was fixed to leave no means un- 
tried of discovering the fate of the cockatoo, and 
clearing his own character. His suspicions 
naturally fell upon the cook, whose threats he 
now too well remembered, — ^and who, he knew, 
was not likely to be very scrupulous as to the 
means by which she executed them. He did 
not think it probable that so valuable a bird 
had been sacrificed ; but believed it to be most 
likely that she had secreted and disposed of it. 
If this were the case, he had strong hopes of 
being able to discover it; for his mode of life 
had given him great knowledge of the bird- 
fanciers, and dealers in foreign animals, in 
London, and the means of making enquiries 
among them to almost any extent. But ajs he 
wished to keep the object of his search a secret 
as fer as he could, his endeavours, which began 
in the early morning, and cowtiswxfc^ \^ ^b!^ 
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bhups and places of lesort were closed at nig^ 
were for many days of no araiL And he was 
beginning to despair of success, and to fear tfaat 
the bird had indeed been destroyed, when pass- 
ing, for the fourth or fifth time, before an 
obscure shop, in a narrow street, occupied by 
a foreign dealer in birds^ he saw the snowy 
plumage of his long-lost favourite, shining like 
a star, in the dark depths of the shop. His 
heart knew it in an instant for his own-; and 
his first impulse was to rush into the place and 
seize it, but prudence withheld him. He had 
so well planned, beforehand, what he should do, 
if he discovered it, that even the surprise of 
sudden joy coidd not put him off his guard. 
He walked slowly past the door, and whistled 
loudly his accustomed call to the bird; then 
intensely listening, he heard the well-known 
answer which he had taught it. 

Away he flew, and neither stopped nor stayed 

till he reached Dr. A 's house. A vehement 

pull at the bell summoned the footman speedily 
up stairs ; and the ' door was scarcely opened, 
when he pushed suddenly past the astonished 
servant, and burst into the library, where the 
doctor was sitting at breakfast. 

** I have found lietV l\vaNc ibwtid her!** he 
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excle^imed, in Italiftii> with a rapidity bf iitterance, 
aud a vehemence of gesticulation j whioh were 
g-lgoao^t unintelligible. 

" Pound ? what ? who ? " said the startled 
gentleman. 

" La Bianca," joyously shouted Antonio, 
calling his favourite by the pet name he had 
given her. 

^andeed! where?" 

Antonio, now resuming the quiet dignity of 
his manner, mentioned where the bird would 
be found, and added, " Will you have the good- 
ness to enquire whom they got it from ?'* 

" Not from you, I am quite sure," said the 
doctor, with a look and tone of extreme plea- 
sure. " I have injured you, I feel convinced ; 
I will go immediately; follow me." 

The doctor having procured the' assistance 
of the police, proceeded to the shop, claimed 
the bird, and summoned the dealer before the 
magistrates. He proved satisfactorily that he 
had purchased it honestly from a person, whom 
he described, and who was found by the descrip* 
tion ; and that person proved that the cook had 
employed him to dispose of it for her. Her 
master did not wish to prosecute her ; but she 
was dismissed from his service without a. eisax:^^- 
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ter ; and Antonio was restored to all^ and more 
than ally his former faTour. 

Here end the adyentnres of the Italian boy. 
He has now been some years engaged in the 
menageries of the Zoological Crardens ; and has 
risen, by his character and trustworthiness, to 
be one of the most confidential servants in the 
institution. He still keeps his vow religiously 
in mind, — ^has abated nothing of his habits of 
self-denial, — and his gradually increasing salary 
enables him to look forward with certainty to 
the period when his long; exile shall end, and 
he sliall be enabled to return, and to restore 
Ills mother to the unforgotten and dearly che- 
rished home of his childhood. 

The declining years of Agnese, who lives in 
the family of one of her married daughters, are 
gilded by the news she receives of her beloved 
son's prosperity and success ; and her daily and 
nightly prayers are offered up, that she may 
once again, before she dies, behold his face and 
the blue hills of the Apennines, 
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